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COMTE DE BROGLIE, 
THE PROPOSED STADTHOLDER OF AMERICA. 
BY CHARLES J. STILLE, LL.D. 


I. 


In the Sixth Volume of Mr. Bancroft’s history (ed. of 1879, 
p. 519) we find the following paragraph : 


“The Count de Broglie, disclaiming the ambition of be- 
coming the sovereign of the United States, insinuated his 
willingness to be for a period of years its William of Orange, 

rovided he could be assured of a large grant of money 
ee embarkation, an ample revenue, the highest milita 
rank, the direction of sy > relations during his command, 
and a princely annuity for life after his return.” 


This seems at the first glance a most extraordinary state- 
ment, all the more so because Mr. Bancroft makes no 
further explanation of it, and indeed never refers again 
to the subject in his work. To most readers of our Revo- 
lutionary history the name of De Broglie is as little known 
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as the functions of the stadtholderate to which he is said to 
have aspired. We feel naturally curious to understand who 
this Frenchman was that was bold enough within three 
months after the Declaration of Independence to propose 
to supplant Washington in the leadership of our armies, 
and to establish here a little understood form of government 
called.a stadtholderate, of which he was to be the chief. What 
was his plan? who were his advisers in this country or in 
France? what did he propose to do? how far did he carry 
out his project? and how far did he have the support 
of the French government therein? No trace of any such 
scheme is to be found in our archives or diplomatic corre- 
spondence. The secret has become known to this generation 
only. It was apparently discovered, or at least first revealed, 
by Mr. Frederick Kapp while engaged in writing the 
Memoirs of Baron de Kalb, a foreign officer of distinction, 
who held the rank of major-general in our service, and 
who was killed at the battle of Camden. The papers pre- 
served by the family of De Kalb reveal all the particulars of 
the plot, the nature and extent of the military power we 
were asked to confer upon De Broglie, as well as the nego- 
tiations which led to its proposal. They give us, also, the 
names of the parties who were active participants in it, and 
the reasons for the failure of the scheme. The whole cor- 
respondence has been preserved, and Mr. Kapp has made 
free use of it in explaining how far his hero was the chief 
agent in the conspiracy. It shows clearly that the Comte de 
Broglie made in the autumn of 1776 a distinct proposition 
to the American commissioner, Silas Deane, such as Mr. 
Bancroft has described, and that this proposition was to 
have been submitted by Deane to Congress. 

It is perhaps well that the secret was so carefully pre- 
served for nearly a century. Not to speak of the indig- 
nation against France which would have been roused in this 
country had this scheme been divulged during the Revolu- 
tion (a feeling which might have resulted in destroying any 
hope of our future alliance with that country), we cannot fail 
to see on examining the papers that Deane’s part in it, as it 
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appears on the surface, would have destroyed all the con- 
fidence of his countrymen in him as a diplomatic agent. 
Now that we understand from the details of the negotiation 
what Deane’s motives really were, we must regard his 
conduct as showing rare skill, and must confess that this 
‘“ Connecticut schoolmaster,” as his enemies scornfully called 
him, showed himself an apt pupil in the diplomatic art, so 
far at least as the management of this business was con- 
cerned. 

The story told in the correspondence of De Kalb and 
printed in his “ Life” is confirmed by a work recently pub- 
lished by the French government, entitled “ Participation 
de la France a Vétablissement des Etats-Unis d’ Amérique.” 
This work, which consists of two large quarto volumes, is 
the most valuable contribution to what has been hitherto 
regarded as the secret history of the early part of the Rev- 
olution that has yet appeared. It is said to contain all 
the documents still remaining in the archives of the French 
government which refer to the negotiations in which France 
was in any way concerned with us or on our account down 
to the date of the Treaty of Alliance, in February, 1778, 
including not only the correspondence with us, but that 
with England and Spain also. Most of these documents 
are now printed for the first time, and they throw light 
upon the secret motives of many transactions during the 
Revolution which have hitherto been shrouded in mystery. 
So far as this scheme of the Comte de Broglie is concerned, 
they supplement and confirm the statements made in the 
De Kalb correspondence. The collection does not seem to 
contain the letters of De Kalb, although it is understood 
that Deane, when he had no further use for them, fur- 
nished copies of them to Gérard, the chief clerk of the 
foreign office, so that at one time they were probably de- 
posited in the ministry. Perhaps it was thought wise to 
destroy them. If these papers tell the truth, it is plain that 
one of the most eminent Frenchmen of his day, the Comte 
de Broglie,—a man of illustrious family, of high rank in 
the army, who was the brother of Maréchal de Broglie (the 
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only one of all the French generals in the Seven Years’ War 
who gained any reputation), and the trusted agent of Louis 
XV. in many most important secret missions,—was actively 
concerned in this movement, either as its originator or as 
its principal instrument; that the chief negotiator employed 
by him was De Kalb; that the count made through Silas 
Deane a formal proposition to Congress that he should be 
made protector or stadtholder here; that Deane for his own 
purposes—which were based upon his anxious desire to 
secure the French alliance—encouraged him, and promised 
to De Kalb and to sixteen officers recommended by him and 
who had served under the Comte de Broglie, commissions 
in the American army; that he aided them to embark at 
Havre on the vessels which were then laden there with 
military supplies for us, which had been secured by the in- 
tervention of Deane, and that their departure was prevented 
by the timely intervention of the English government, who 
claimed that these supplies were intended for us, and that by 
sending them France would be guilty of a breach of neu- 
trality. 

How far the French government was really at the bottom 
of this project, and how far it was adopted as an ingenious 
method of accomplishing its earnest wish, to separate the 
colonies from England without going to war with her, must 
probably always remain a mystery. The living witnesses to 
these transactions are, of course, all gone, and the papers 
which have been preserved and which contain a secret 
which, had it been fully known at the time of the Revolu- 
tion, would have doubtless brought on the war which France 
so much dreaded, do not enlighten us fully on that point. 
It is true that all the evidence of the aid and encouragement 
given us by France previous to our alliance was purposely 
covered up, so that the proposed aid could be disavowed 
when it became necessary to evade responsibility. But it is 
not likely that such a scheme as this could have been set on 
foot in France, and that Deane could have been consulted 
about it, and have acquiesced in the proposal, without at least 
the knowledge if not the secret connivance of the French 
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government. That government, to which diplomatic lying 
was easy and habitual, always insisted in its correspondence 
with the English that it had no part in any schemes to aid 
us, and, of course, there was every motive on our part to 
keep silence so as not to involve our friends in trouble. 
These are speculations, however, on which light will be 
thrown by the narrative, but in the mean time one thing at 
least is clear, that the transactions, as we find them recorded, 
show, on the part of the Frenchmen interested in our affairs, 
an ignorance of the real condition of things here which 
seems almost incredible, and that when they talked-of help- 
ing us they knew nothing of the character of our people 
and of the principles and aims which were at stake in the 
struggle. 


Il. 


To explain this proposed intervention of the Comte de 
Broglie and his followers in the Revolutionary war we must 
go back and give a sketch of the progress which had been 
made by the United States in securing the assistance of 
France up to the time when his offer of aid was made to 
Congress. That body, it will be remembered, in the early 
part of the year 1776 had sent Mr. Silas Deane as commis- 
sioner to France. His instructions were to propose an al- 
liance offensive and defensive with that country, or, in 
default of that, a treaty of commerce, and if the way should 
not seem to be open at once for the conclusion of such 
arrangements, then he was to confine himself to obtaining 
permission for the purchase in France of military supplies 
and equipments for the needs of an army of twenty-five 
thousand men. Mr. Deane arrived in Bordeaux in March, 
1776. In June of that year he was told by the Comte de 
Vergennes, to whom he had been privately presented, that 
all suggestions or propositions of alliance between the two 
countries, or even of a commercial treaty, were then ill 
timed, as France had no desire to embark in a war with 
England in order to aid us, but that at the same time the 
government was willing as a token of its good will to the 
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Americans to grant permission for the purchase in a secret 
and underhand way of military supplies in that country. 
This was the beginning of the negotiation of Deane with 
Beaumarchais, who was in reality the secret agent of the 
French government. By his energy and his close relations to 
the government the needed supplies were gathered in a few 
months, laden upon vessels in different seaports in France, 
and by the end of the year the vessels were ready to sail. 
Deane’s success in these negotiations was far greater than 
he had ever dared to hope, and he felt that much of it was 
due to the friendly sympathy which was felt and expressed 
for the American cause in the higher society in Paris. 
While the government was obliged to be careful lest it 
should violate openly its obligations of neutrality with Eng- 
land, public opinion, as it was expressed outside official 
circles, set any danger of offending England at defiance. 
The bitter recollection of the humiliation they had suffered 
by the treaty of 1763 made the French reckless. The great 
object which Deane had in view was to keep alive this active 
sympathy of the French government and people without 
involving France in a war with England. In doing this he 
had a most difficult and delicate task to perform. He was 
forced to appeal to motives of a totally opposite character: 
on the one hand, to that of self-interest, insisting upon our 
determination to fight until we had secured our independ- 
ence, thereby ruining England and avenging France; and, 
on the other, to their love of liberty invoking that sympathy 
with our cause which animated the small but earnest-minded 
body of enthusiasts of whom La Fayette was the repre- 
sentative. 

Meantime he made free use of the permission which had 
been given him of purchasing through Beaumarchais mili- 
tary equipments and supplies of all kinds. Every step he 
took was narrowly watched by English spies, and the am- 
bassador openly spoke of the aid which the French were 
giving us. He made frequent complaints on this subject, 
and orders were given, which were for a short time en- 
forced, suspending the operations of Du Coudray, who was 
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the officer employed by the French government to select the 
artillery we needed from the arsenals. Still the work went 
on after a short interval, and the articles we had purchased, 
or most of them, were at last received at the seaports, and 
were laden upon the vessels which were ostensibly to sail 
for a French colony, St. Domingo, but whose real destina- 
tion was this country. 

Not satisfied with having secured the arms and clothing 
for us (a duty which, by the way, was the only one pre- 
scribed by his commission), Deane, in his anxious desire to 
help his countrymen, did not hesitate to exceed his au- 
thority. His friend Beaumarchais having made up his 
mind that the battle of Long Island had been lost owing to 
the inferiority of the American artillery and the incapacity 
of its officers, he determined to form an artillery corps com- 
posed entirely of Frenchmen. He placed at the head of 
this corps Du Coudray, an officer of great merit and expe- 
rience, an appointment which in the end gave him infinite 
trouble, as Du Coudray did not hesitate on his arrival here 
to claim that he was entitled to take the supreme and almost 
independent command of that arm of the service, and en- 
tirely disclaimed the binding force of any obligation which 
he had entered into with Beaumarchais or Deane in regard 
to it. Deane also promised commissions to several artillery 
officers serving under Du Coudray, and the whole corps 
with these pretensions reached America. 

The result, so far as Deane was concerned, was nothing 
but censure on the part of Congress for his misguided zeal, 
and a ferment among our own artillery officers which 
brought about the resignations of Knox, Greene, and Sulli- 
van, officers whom, of course, we could not afford to give 
up, and who were with difficulty persuaded by Congress to 
withdraw their resignations. The news that Deane was en- 
rolling officers for our service soon spread in Paris, and the 
consequence was that he was overwhelmed with offers of 
service from French officers, or, as he expressed it himself, 
he was “ well-nigh harassed to death by these applications.” 
Two strange things about this engagement of officers are to 
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be noted: 1. That he, Deane, had no authority from Con- 
gress to make it; and 2. That the French government, 
with whom he was in daily confidential relations, should 
have looked on quietly and permitted the enrolment to take 
place. Certainly this seems a far clearer case of breach of 
neutrality on the part of the French than that committed by 
sending us military supplies which France assured the Eng- 
lish government were destined for one of its own colonies. 
Deane, it is to be remembered, at this time was acting quite 
alone; Franklin not having arrived, and Arthur Lee not 
having yet joined him. He believed, it is very plain, that he 
was authorized to do anything which in his judgment would 
advance our cause, not stopping to consider whether such 
acts were justified by the terms of the commission under 
which he was acting. 

With this estimate of his powers he met De Kalb. He 
was recommended to him by such men as De Broglie, No- 
ailles, La Fayette, and others, who had known him in the 
Seven Years’ War as a German officer in the French service, 
where he was said to have distinguished himself greatly as 
an officer on the staff of the Comte de Broglie. He was 
spoken of as a highly-instructed and efficient officer, who 
spoke English well, and as specially qualified to train the 
raw levies of which a large portion of our army was com- 
posed. He was the friend of the most conspicuous advo- 
cates of our cause in Paris, and it seemed, therefore, that 
his claims could not be well set aside. Deane gave him 
(on 20th November, 1776) and six of his companions com- 
missions in our service. He and Du Mauroy, a soldier of 
merit, to|. whom De Broglie was particularly attached, 
were made major-generals, and the others were given 
the rank which De Kalb designated as suitable for them. 
A few days afterwards nine more officers of different 
grades, all of the entourage of the Comte de Broglie, and who 
had seen service under him, were appointed.’ The result 


1 The following is a list of the names of those who were to have em- 
barked with De Kalb from Havre: Mauroy, Major-General ; De Senne- 
ville, Du Baysons, Du Bois Martin, Amariton, Majors; De Fayolles, 
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was that De Kalb was to be sent to this country at the close 
of the year 1776 with a complete staff of his own officers, large 
enough at least to begin the work which his patron, the 
Comte de Broglie, proposed to do here. It is not probable 
that De Kalb in the beginning was made fully acquainted 
with the part he was expected to play. He seems to have 
entered in good faith upon our service, and his subsequent 
career and his heroic death would show that when—after 
the scheme of De Broglie’s failed—he came to this country 
he was a thoroughly loyal servant of the American govern- 
ment, and so he remained until he was killed in its service. 
During the few weeks before his departure he was on the 
most intimate terms with Deane and inspired him appar- 
ently with full confidence. De Broglie, who was then at 
his chateau of Ruffec, in Normandy, finding that his rela- 
tions with Deane were so friendly, decided that he would 
send him his instructions in regard to the part he was to 
act on his arrival in America some weeks before his depart- 
ure, so that he might communicate them to Deane and that 
Deane, thus fully understanding his plans, might urge their 
adoption on Congress. He therefore communicated his 
views to De Kalb, not directly, but through his secretary, 
Dubois Martin, and directed him to submit them in his own 
way and language to Deane. This was in November, 1776. 
De Kalb accordingly sent Deane. a letter in which he urged 
the reasons for making De Broglie stadtholder, in terms 
which, as we shall see, seem to imply on his part a long 
familiarity with the arguments in favor of that proposition. 
But the strangest part of this business is that Deane seems 
to have listened to all this talk with complacency, if not 
with approval, forgetting that it might be regarded as in- 
volving him in a charge of treasonable conspiracy. The 
impression his conduct made on De Kalb evidently was 


De Holtzendorff, De Failly, Lieutenant- Colonels ; De Roth, De Gérard, De 
Vrigny, Captains ; De Roseval, De Montis, De Grangez, Candon, Lieu- 
tenants. A number of these officers deserted the cause and are not found 
among those who embarked in April, 1777, at Bordeaux with De Kalb 
and La Fayette. 
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that he favored this extraordinary scheme, for in a letter 
which De Kalb wrote to Dubois Martin in the early part of 
December he says, after he had submitted the project to 
Deane, “ que ses demandes allaient 4 souhait.” De Kalb went 
to Havre with his officers on the 10th of December, expect- 
ing to embark within a day or two. Just at this time the 
arrival of Dr. Franklin at Nantes as an additional commis- 
sioner was announced. Dubois Martin at once wrote to De 
Kalb to come to Paris and urge the question of De Brog- 
lie’s intervention upon Franklin, who, it was thought, 
coming fresh from Congress, might have some new instruc- 
tions, as he had done with Mr. Deane. De Kalb 
obeyed the order and came to Paris. What impression he 
made on Dr. Franklin, and how the expedition was broken 
up, and how and why the scheme of De Broglie was never 
submitted to Congress, we shall consider after laying before 
the reader the text of De Broglie’s plan. It was, as we 
have said, in the form of a letter by De Kalb to Deane, was 
dated December 17, 1776, and was entitled “ Projet dont 
lexécution déciderait peut-éire le succés dela cause de la liberté 
des Etats-Unis d’ Amérique sans que la cour de France parit y 
avoir pour le présent la moindre part.” 

It is necessary to a full understanding of this negotia- 
tion to translate a considerable portion of this exposé or 
letter. He says,— 


“In comparing the condition of the United States with 
that of Holland when it suffered from the tyranny of its 
sovereign, I think that the same system which proved so 
advantageous for the establishment of the republic in the 
ed Countries would produce a similar effect in the United 

tates. 

“The beginning of the revolution in America is an event 
of the utmost importance to all the European powers, but 
especially to France, which would take any measure to bring 
about the formal separation of the Colonies from the Mother 
Country which did not involve war with England. This is 
to be inferred from the aid already secretly furnished by 
France to the Americans. 


“But in my opinion what is necessary for these States, 
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now in the position of mere children, is some foreign troops, 
and especially a commander of a high reputation in Europe, 
—one whose capacity for commanding an army is equal to 
that of the Duke of Srenewidk or Frederick the Great, who 
should unite a name made illustrious by many heroes to a 
long military experience, and to qualities fitted to conduct 
such an enterprise with prudence, integrity, and economy 
under the control of Congress.” 


After stating that America can raise one hundred thou- 
sand troops, brave men indeed, but few trained officers, he 
speaks in complimentary terms of the merits and services 
of Washington, but then goes on to say,— 


“ That Congress itself seems to admit that it has need of 
foreign aid is clear, since it has applied to France for arms 
and for officers, that many had been enrolled who were very 
inferior persons; and that evidently what Congress needed 
most, by its own admission, was the election of a chief com- 
mander who should have power to choose his own subordi- 
nates, and that of course such a chief would select the best, 
who would be Frenchmen and willing to follow wherever he 
would lead.” 


He thinks that the appointment of such a man to the 
supreme command would be equal to an additional force of 
twenty thousand men, would double the efficiency of the 
American army, and, especially, that it would completely 
control in the interest of economy the military expenses. 

The writer is quite certain that such a man can be found 
in France; that his name, when announced, will unite all 
lovers of America and all capable soldiers in Europe. His 
terms would probably be his appointment as field-marshal 
and generalissimo, with a considerable sum of ready money 
for the support of his family during his absence from France. 

In reply to the objections which may be made to this 
scheme, as that a man with such extended powers, with a 
large number of his officers completely subject to him, might 
be tempted to destroy the liberties of the country and make 
himself its master, he replies,—1. That his power would be 
subordinate to that of Congress, and that he would have the 
military control only. 2. That he (the writer) would risk his 
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head that the noble and generous heart of his chief would 
be incapable of anything of the kind. After this assurance 
he speaks of the self-denial which the proposed chief will 
be forced to impose upon himself in leaving France, where 
he is on the point of being named maréchal, and that, there- 
fore, it should be understood that if the Americans have 
need of his services they should ask the King of France to 
name their generalissimo duke and peer of France. 

He concludes by leaving the whole subject in the hands 
of Messrs. Franklin and Deane, only urging them to pro- 
found secrecy in regard to the project which he had sub- 
mitted to them. 

This letter is followed in the De Kalb correspondence by 
one from the Comte de Broglie himself to De Kalb of a few 
days’ later date. This letter Mr. Bancroft says he has seen 
in the handwriting of the count. In it he speaks, as will 
be observed, very much more freely of his intentions when 
he becomes generalissimo than his agent did in his letter to 
the American commissioner. He says “that the essential 
thing is that there should be a military and political director, 
who would understand how to control and direct the French- 
men around him.” He tells him that there need not be 
many superior officers, enough only to control the army, 
which in its government will be wholly separate from that 
of the country itself. He insists that all the officers should 
be devoted to himself. As to his rank, it should be very 
high. He suggests that of the Prince of Nassau (stadt- 
holder). He should have no other authority than that of 
the command of the army, except that he should conduct the 
negotiations with foreign powers. De Kalb is told that 
only on these conditions would he take the command, and 
that under no circumstances would he hold it longer than 
three years. He hopes that this last condition may dissi- 
pate any fear that he may be aspiring to be king of the 
country. He speaks of the necessity of making it clear to 
Congress on his (De Kalb’s) arrival that if it is disposed to 
invite him to be generalissimo (concerning which, by the _ 
way, he seems never to have had the slightest misgiving), it 
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must expect to spend a great deal of money to enable him 
and his companions to prepare properly for the voyage. 
The things he insists upon particularly are his rank, abun- 
dant pay, and absolute control (that is, freedom from the 
interference of Congress) over the army, and the direction 
of the negotiations with foreign powers. There is not a 
word from the beginning to the end of the correspondence 
showing the slightest knowledge of or interest in the prin- 
ciples which we were contending for in the war. 

The motive and object of the count are made very clear 
when he says plainly in closing this letter, “‘ I am willing to 
serve [America] in a civil and military capacity, but with all 
the powers and dignities essential to such a position, and 
with an absolute authority which must be firmly supported 
by Congress over those under my command.” 

We thus had in this country a narrow escape from being 
forced to decide in the midst of a revolution, when we were 
surrounded by countless embarrassments arising from our 
own weakness in conducting the war, whether we should 
choose between the French king or the English king as our 
suzerain. There can be little doubt that both Deane and 
the French officers, who, with De Kalb, and at other times 
enrolled themselves in our service (with the exception of La 
Fayette), were fully convinced that their government, which 
had permitted them to make the engagement, did not really 
object to their enrolment and departure, and that the pre- 
cautions and disguises which it assumed were merely in- 
tended as a cloak for its ulterior purposes when it should 
suit its convenience openly to avow them. But, fortunately 
for all parties concerned, these avant-courriers of the Comte 
de Broglie were not allowed to depart from France ; and the 
expedition was wholly broken up. The spies of Lord Stor- 
mont, the English minister, told him of the preparations 
which were being made at Havre for the sailing of the 
three ships, all of them laden with military supplies for us, 
and one of them conveying Du Coudray and his artillerists, 
while De Kalb and his companions were to embark on the 
other two. Lord Stormont, of course, at once complained 
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to the French Court, and the consequence was an order 
detaining all three vessels. One, however,—that bearing 
Du Coudray,—unfortunately for us, escaped and reached 
America. The other two were kept so long under arrest, 
and there seemed so little prospect of their being released, 
that De Kalb’s officers became disheartened and dispersed. 
It is worth considering that the order for the detention of 
the vessels reached Havre on the 13th of December, only a 
few days after Dubois Martin, the secretary of the Comte 
de Broglie, had directed De Kalb to submit his propositions 
to Franklin. It would add a good deal to our knowledge 
of the course of American history at this crisis, and of the 
character of Franklin, if we could discern his real opinion 
of this most extraordinary scheme. But not a line or word 
from Franklin on the subject appears, as I have said, or has 
been discovered in our own archives, or in our diplomatic 
correspondence, or in those of the French government, or 
in his private letters. We have every reason to believe that 
this project, when it failed, in December, 1776, was regarded 
as dead and buried beyond resurrection, and that it was 
never communicated to the American government. In- 
deed, the secret was, for obvious reasons, so well kept that it 
was entirely unknown until the present generation. It is 


provoking that we cannot tell how the common sense and 


sagacity, to say nothing of the patriotism, of Franklin, 
fresh from the enthusiasm of liberty which characterized 
the early history of the Continental Congress, regarded 
such a proposition. Whatever he thought he kept to 
himself all through his life. He could not help feeling 
that the encouragement and apparent acquiescence in this 
plan on the part of Deane had at least accomplished one 
great object,—that of keeping alive the active sympathy 
of French public opinion with us, thus paving the way for 
a future and not distant alliance with France on fair and 
honorable terms. He was probably not very much disap- 
pointed when the expedition was stopped by the complaints 
of the English government, for had it sailed, and had De 
Kalb attempted to carry out his instructions on his arrival, 
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Franklin’s mission to France, the object of which was to 
make her an ally as a coequal sovereign, not to recognize 
her as a master who could conveniently wreak vengeance 
upon England by making us an instrument for that purpose, 
would have proved absolutely fruitless. Deane and Frank- 
lin did many wise things in humoring the French. They 
listened to all their impracticable projets with infinite 
patience. While appearing to acquiesce in them “they 
fooled to the top of their bent” those who, while they were 
professing a desire to aid us, had in reality only their own 
selfish ends to gain. They were disposed to affect, Franklin 
particularly, a certain simplicity of manner which imposed 
upon the veteran diplomatists with whom they were dealing. 
They listened to the multifarious schemes which were pre- 
sented to them for terminating the war by their aid without 
involving France in hostilities, but they knew that the only 
aid we could receive from that country which would be worth 
anything to us was a treaty recognizing our independence 
and membership of the family of nations, and an alliance 
upon equal terms. We cannot doubt that this ingenious 
scheme for substituting a French protectorate for a French 
alliance never really imposed upon either Franklin or Deane. 
They had never hinted or suggested that a relation such as 
that proposed would in any way be a proper response to our 
application to France for aid. Our object was not merely 
separation from England, but absolute independence, so 
that we might work out our own destiny in our own way; 
and this implied absolute control on our part of all powers, 
military and civil, necessary to accomplish that end. Be- 
sides, the attempt to place our army under the direction of 
men whom the great mass of our population had been 
trained from their childhood to distrust as Frenchmen and 
Catholics would undoubtedly have led to a serious discon- 
tent sooner or later. And then, in addition to all this, the 
expectation that we would abandon our great cause into the 
hands of those whose only merit was that of professional sol- 
diers, while at the same time they had no heart in our quarrel, 
implies an ignorance of our real character and motives, to 
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say nothing of that intense love of independence which was 
the secret source of the strength of both, which at this day 
it is difficult to comprehend. What makes this ignorance 
the more remarkable is that De Kalb had been sent to this 
country in 1768 by Choiseul to ascertain the temper of the 
people, at that time much exasperated by the tax measures 
which followed the repeal of the Stamp Act, and to report 
upon their dispositions and means of resistance. He spent 
nearly a year in this country and in Canada, and his report 
is a somewhat intelligent account of the condition of things 
here at that time; and how he could have been induced, 
from what he saw here, to believe that such an intervention 
in our quarrel as that proposed by De Broglie would be 
desirable for the end he had in view, or even practicable 
for any end, it is hard to understand. We can only explain 
it by remembering that these Frenchmen were mere soldiers 
of fortune, ready to serve any cause, provided the rank and 
pay were satisfactory. If they had any special interest in 
the war it was that it would humiliate England, and for that 
purpose they were willing to serve us with zeal, provided 
they did not involve their own country in war and 
could gain glory for themselves. Of course none of these 
were American objects, and Congress, upon the arrival of 
those Frenchmen who had been promised commissions by 
Silas Deane, soon saw through their motives and took the 
proper measure of these gentlemen. It gave commissions 
to a few of those of the higher grades who had been engaged 
by Deane. Men like La Fayette, De Kalb, Steuben, Pulaski, 
Du Coudray, and a few others, were given high rank, and 
proved to be officers of great merit, but Congress refused to 
ratify the contracts made with most of them, paying them 
according to the rank which had been promised them by 
Deane up to a certain day, and, in addition, defraying the 
expenses of their return voyage to France. These arrange- 
ments were made necessary by the profound dissatisfaction 
which the arrival of these officers and the proposal to give 
them commissions caused, not only in the army but among | 
the people. 
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De Kalb was not shaken in his determination to come to 
this country and to offer us his services by the failure of his 
first expedition and the dispersion of his companions. He 
was doubtless as a soldier tempted by the high rank and 
prospect of distinction which entry into our service held 
out. He went shortly after the failure to the Chateau de 
Ruffec, where he met La Fayette, and with him and the 
Comte de Broglie he arranged a plan by which his object 
could be carried out. 

La Fayette (who was also of the entourage of De Broglie) 
was making active preparations for his departure. These 
preparations, as is well known, were made with the utmost 
secrecy, and he had no expectation of being accompanied 
by other officers. A number, however, besides De Kalb, 
some of whom had formed part of his first expedition and 
who had received commissions in the American army from 
Deane, were still anxious to embark for America. They 
were directed to make Bordeaux their rendezvous, and to em- 
bark there secretly on the vessel which La Fayette had pur- 
chased. La Fayette was arrested when on the point of sail- 
ing, but after his escape and various other mishaps his vessel 
finally got to sea, and in this way it happened that La Fayette 
and De Kalb reached this country together, with a number 
of others who hoped to enter our service. We hear no 
more from any source at this time, although it was only 
four months since the vessels had been detained at Havre, 
of the project of De Broglie, nor anything to show that it 
had been kept alive up to the time of De Kalb’s final de- 
parture. It suddenly disappears from history. La Fayette, 
as an officer and intimate friend of De Broglie, never makes 
any allusion to it, although he must have known all about 
it, and De Kalb from the time he landed was, as we have 
said, a most loyal and devoted servant of the American 
government. An attempt has been made by Mr. Kapp 
to show that De Kalb was really the leader of the second 
expedition, that which sailed in the vessel purchased by 
La Fayette. This is based upon his greater age, rank, and 
military experience, and his confidential relations with De 
VoL. x1.—26 
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Broglie, one of whose staff-officers La Fayette had also 
been. But if La Fayette was an accomplice in the plans 
of De Broglie and De Kalb, he must have kept the secret 
to himself during his whole life. From Silas Deane’s 
point of view—the keeping alive of the sympathy of the 
French court, the salons, and the cafés—the enrolment 
“of a man like La Fayette in the American army, with 
his high birth, his alliances, the great dignities which 
his family held at court, his considerable estate, his per- 
sonal merit, his reputation, his disinterestedness, and, above 
all, his zeal for the liberty of America,” was for the pur- 
pose he had in view, a coup de maitre. That he could 
have placed such a man, whose heroic, not to say romantic, 
example he well knew would stimulate the ardor of many 
young noblemen to embark in the American cause, under 
the control of De Kalb, or have made use of him as an instru- 
ment for carrying on the intrigues of De Broglie, is simply 
inconceivable. La Fayette’s well-known and famous decla- 
ration of his intention when he received the promise of his 
commission from Deane shows exactly what his object 
was when he entered into our service. His thoughts 
when he wrote the following words were evidently very 
different from those of De Broglie and De Kalb, trusted 
friends as they both then were: “I offer myself,” he says, 
“and promise to depart when and how Mr. Deane shall 
judge proper, to serve the United States with all possible 
zeal and without any pension or particular allowance, reserv- 
ing to myself the liberty of returning to Europe when my 
family or my king shall recall me.” 


Ii. 


It may be well to say a few words about the historical 
significance of the term stadtholderate, so that we may 
form some idea of the conditions under which the Comte 
de Broglie offered his intervention. The stadtholder was 
originally the title given in Switzerland to the second officer 
of the civil government of a canton, and he ranked next to 
the landamman or president. It came in the course of time, 
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and in other countries, to signify that officer of the govern- 
ment in whom was vested by the civil authority of the 
State the absolute control and direction of the army, when 
its safety or existence seemed to depend upon absolute 
unity of the command of its armed force. This term was 
so applied to the Prince of Orange-Nassau (to whose rank, 
as we have seen, the Comte de Broglie desired that his posi- 
tion in this country should be assimilated) by the repre- 
sentatives of the seven united provinces of Holland when 
they took up arms against their Spanish tyrants. As this 
was the most conspicuous instance of a stadtholderate in his- 
tory, no doubt the Comte de Broglie had it in his mind as a 
model. The word came to have the same meaning as that 
of Protector or Dictator, and the power exercised under it 
was similar in kind and quite as extensive in practice as that 
exercised by military chieftains under either of these titles. 
Under these various denominations history tells us that 
many governments, distrusting their powers of resistance ex- 
cept when directed by a great leader, have been constituted. 
They differed widely in form, but they all had this peculiarity, 
namely, that the man who was designated to exercise abso- 
lutely the military power of a country by the representatives 
of the civil authority, under whatever name, became in 
almost every instance faithless to his trust, and that either he 
or his descendants used the power which had been given 
him for the benefit of the State to establish a military 
despotism. 

Thus in this sense Julius Ceesar was a stadtholder of the 
old type, although the title conferred upon him was that of 
dictator. When he secured the support of the army, which 
had been intrusted to him by the Senate for the conquest of 
Gaul, and employed it for his ambitious designs against that 
body, the Senate was absolutely helpless. He had in point 
of fact long been dictator before that title was conferred 
upon him by decree. So in the Middle Age the Italian Re- 
publics, grown too weary to defend themselves and too 
rich and too enervated to fight with success, engaged con- 
dottieri to do this disagreeable work for them. The chiefs 
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of these bands became after a while gonfalonieri of the towns 
which they served. They were mere professional soldiers, 
oftentimes an “ organized banditti,” as the phrase is, with no 
other interest or object in their fighting than to secure large 
pay for their work. The result was that in time these men 
became the absolute masters of the degenerate republics 
they served, simply because their military power controlled 
the civil authority which had appointed them. Thus men 
like Sforza, Visconti, Bentivoglio, and a host of others, once 
generals-in-chief, became in time the dukes and absolute 
lords of the cities they had been hired to protect, and in 
the end they established the sovereignty of the state in 
themselves and their descendants. Venice was far too wise 
to surrender the control of her army to chiefs strong enough 
to overcome her civil authority. The generals-in-chief, it 
is true, were all foreigners; but the army of the mainland 
was composed of Venetians, and the administration, in- 
trenched in its island home and defended by a powerful 
fleet, was always too strong to be overcome, as was the case 
in the other States of Italy, by the commanders of her land 
forces. So later, William, Prince of Orange-Nassau, was ap- 
pointed by the States of Holland stadtholder solely to protect 
by force the constitutional rights of those States against the 
horrible tyranny of the Duke of Alva and Philip II. His loy- 
alty to his trust and the single-minded devotion which he dis- 
played in maintaining those liberties bear a closer resem- 
blance to the course of our great Washington than to that of 
any other military leader in history; but his descendants as 
stadtholders were restrained by no such scruples as he felt. 
Every means they could devise of strengthening the usurpa- 
tion of power for their own benefit was resorted to. For 
nearly a hundred years there was a bitter conflict between 
the Orange and Republican factions, which ended only in 
the assassination of the titular chief of the republic, the 
illustrious grand pensionary De Witt, and the establishment 
of the hereditary regal power in the family of the Prince of 
Orange. So it was with Cromwell, and so in later days with 
Napoleon. They both used the armies, the command of 
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which had been intrusted to them in the expectation that 
with them they would subjugate the foes of their country, 
foreign and domestic, to destroy the very body of represen- 
tatives which had placed them in their position. Every- 
where and at all times the testimony of history is uni- 
form; the armed force of a country, once released from 
the absolute control of the civil power, sooner or later 
breaks loose from restraints of any other kind and estab- 
lishes a military despotism more or less absolute, accord- 
ing to circumstances. In the opinion of the American 
colonists, in accordance with long-settled English traditions, 
no other danger was so great in a country as the supremacy of 
the military power. Any system which made such a danger 
possible, no matter what advantages it might promise, was 
simply odious to them. Hence it is quite unnecessary to 
speculate upon the reception which the well-meant but 
ill-timed proposition of the Comte de Broglie would 
have met with at the hands of the Americans. 


IV. 


A man who could make such a proposition as that of the 
Comte de Broglie to the American Congress, with the expec- 
tation that it would be adopted, is a rare curiosity even 
among the strange race of French political theorists. We 
are naturally led to inquire who was this man, and what 
had been his career, that he should have aspired to play the 
part of William of Orange in our affairs. History does not 
reveal him to us as it does nearly all the great heroes of 
revolutions. He was certainly no Julius Cesar, nor Crom- 
well, nor even the Prince of Orange, to whom he saw fit to 
liken himself. He was not a great warrior, nor a great 
statesman, nor a great diplomatist, nor did he, on the other 
hand, possess that moral earnestness rooted in the belief of 
the righteousness of his cause which has so often done much 
to supply defects in those who have been deliverers of op- 
pressed nations. He was far from possessing the qualities 
or the training of such men, but for the work in hand, from 
the stand-point from which he at least viewed it, simply as 
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a means of avenging France, he had, as he thought, one 
most important qualification. He had been during nearly 
all his mature life a secret agent of Louis XV., employed 
by him in various personal, private, and delicate negotia- 
tions, and the knowledge that he held such a position had 
made him powerful even at a court where his lifelong 
enemy, Madame de Pompadour, ruled despotically. His 
power and the prestige of his position were all the greater 
because the nature and extent of the duties of a secret agent 
were ill defined, and his powers seemed limited only by what 
he deemed necessary to accomplish the personal wishes of a 
despotic king in his intercourse with his brother sovereigns. 
What the general functions of a secret agent were we shall 
explain farther on. In the mean time it must be said that 
very much of the most important diplomatic work in the 
reigns of Louis XV. and Louis XVI. was conducted by these 
officers. Two of the most famous of them, De Broglie and 
Beaumarchais, were employed in negotiations concerning 
our affairs. At first they were set to perform tasks with 
which the king, for various reasons, did not think proper to 
acquaint his own ministers, and which he did not choose 
should be discussed through the ordinary diplomatic chan- 
nels. These agents were therefore appointed without the in- 
tervention of the ministry to carry out some private personal 
design of the king, and the ministry often found for the first 
time that they were at work at a foreign court by the defeat 
of their own plans and arrangements by an unseen hand. 
The only advantage which accrued to any one from this 
crooked way of doing business was the ease with which the 
acts of these agents or even their appointment could be dis- 
avowed when for any reason it should be found convenient 
todoso. These men corresponded directly with the king, and 
took their instructions and orders from him only. They 
were necessarily trusted with great exceptional and discre- 
tionary powers. Anxious to succeed, and under no control 
as to the means they used, they became, as the history of the 
last century abundantly shows us, the authors of many wild 
schemes, intended by them usually to please the king or his 
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mistress rather than to secure the aggrandizement of France 
by enabling her to subdue by arms her enemies. Most of 
them proved wholly visionary, and indeed were of such a 
character that they would never have been put forth in 
sober earnest by the responsible diplomatic officers of the 
monarchy. With such a training, and with such habits of 
action, it is hardly to be wondered at that such a conception 
as a stadtholderate was evolved from the brain of the Comte 
de Broglie. 


V. 


In order to a complete illustration of the character of the 
Comte de Broglie it seems necessary that I should give a 
sketch of his career as a public man and as a secret diplo- 
matic agent exclusively devoted to the service of the king. 
We may in this way discover, among other things, how he 
became so considerable a personage in France when he 
offered his services to the American Congress. 

Charles Frangois de Broglie was the second son of the 
second Marshal of France of that famous name, both his 
father and his grandfather having attained to that high 
military dignity. The family of De Broglie came from 
Piedmont, and had been settled in France scarcely a cen- 
tury when the Count de Broglie was born, in 1719. His 
immediate ancestors had been conspicuous for their devo- 
tion to the interests of the French kings. They had shown 
great military qualities, and had been richly rewarded by 
the crown for their services, the most important commands 
and the highest military rank having been conferred upon 
each of them. 

When the count was but thirty years of age he had 
become a brigadier-general in the army, while his elder 
brother (who afterwards became Marshal of France) was 
then a distinguished soldier of even higher rank. They 
were both men of tried courage, possessing a considerable 
knowledge of public affairs, as that knowledge was then 
held by men of the world, full of ambition, obstinate in 
their opinions, impetuous in action, and rude in speech to a 
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degree that made them unpopular with the court, and with 
Madame de Pompadour, who then ruled it, but active, 
laborious, enterprising, and—in contrast with most of the 
high officers of the army, who held their positions because 
they were the favorites of the court favorites—manly, 
honest, and of proved military skill. The count had al- 
ready served with much distinction in Italy, and on his 
return from his campaigns he became the welcome habitué 
of the salon of the Prince de Conti, at that time the most 
brilliant in Paris, presided over by the celebrated Madame 
de Boufflers. The Prince de Conti was of the blood royal, 
the nephew of the grand Condé, and he had sustained with 
great credit the reputation of that illustrious family during 
the recent campaigns in Italy. A strong intimacy grew up 
between the prince and the count; and the prince, dissatis- 
fied with the state of inactivity to which the policy of the 
court confined him, was glad to find some one in whom he 
thought he could confide, who would help him to emerge 
from this condition with credit. 

At that time the thoughts of public men throughout 
Europe, but especially in France, were turned towards the 
condition of Poland, and many were the speculations as to 
what would become of that unhappy country on the death 
of its king, Augustus III. For many reasons Louis XV. 
felt a special interest in the destiny of that country. He 
had married the daughter of Stanislaus Leczinski, the de- 
throned king of Poland, who had been driven out because 
it was the will of Russia, and because neither French diplo- 
macy nor French money had been powerful enough to keep 
him there. The political interests of France, in the opinion 
of Louis XV., were in accord with his feeling of personal 
resentment, for his pride had been sorely wounded when 
he found that a family to which he was allied had been 
so hardly dealt with. Impelled by these motives, he 
determined that an effort should be made to place a French 
prince on the throne of Poland upon the death of the reigning 
king, and, after consulting the Prince de Conti, decided 
that he should be the French candidate for the succession. 
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The prince willingly consented, and at his suggestion the 
Count de Broglie was named French ambassador in Poland. 
He had two masters,—the king, to whom he was to write 
secretly and without the knowledge of the minister, and 
from whom alone he was to take his binding orders, and the 
foreign minister himself; two sets of instructions, aiming 
to accomplish different and apparently contradictory re- 
sults; two objects in view,—the one to secure the election 
of a French prince, and the other to see that the Diet acted 
in the election without any outward pressure. It must be 
confessed that it would be difficult to find a harder task 
imposed upon a man at the outset of his diplomatic career 
who was little over thirty years old. 

The King of Poland was an elective king, chosen by the 
Diet of the country. This Diet was composed of all the 
nobles, and a unanimous vote was required for the adoption 
of any measure. The special reason for the appointment 
of a secret agent by Louis XV. at that time was the expec- 
tation that the reigning king, Augustus III., who was re- 
ported to be apoplectic, would not long survive (strange to 
say, he did not in fact die until 1762, nearly twenty years 
after De Broglie was appointed the agent of Louis XV.). It 
was considered by the king important that a skilful and 
competent person should be on the ground long before the 
election took place, urging by means commonly used at 
such times the claims of France and the choice of the 
Prince de Conti as the candidate who was personally 
favored by Louis XV. To accomplish this object by “ manip- 
ulating” successfully the Diet, probably the most corrupt 
and turbulent representative body the world has ever seen, 
required that the man who attempted the task should be 
not only unscrupulous, but should also possess consum- 
mate skill, coolness, and courage. He needed much force 
of character to carry out his plans, unbounded patience in 
dealing with a body whose unanimous concurrence with his 
views it was essential to secure, and, besides, the control of 
large sums of money to convince those who could be won 
over in no other way than by its bestowal. 
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It is not necessary to enlarge upon the difficulties which 
De Broglie encountered in his efforts to carry out the plans 
arranged by Louis XV. for the election of the Prince de Conti 
as king of Poland. He soon found that French influence 
and money were countermined by the intrigues of the Em- 
press Elizabeth of Russia, who, doubtless with the ulterior 
view of possessing the country, had a candidate of her own, 
devoted to her interests, as well as by the astute diplomacy 
of Frederick the Great, whose well-settled policy it was to 
group all the smaller German States into such an alliance 
as would present a barrier to the extension of French power 
and influence in the east of Europe. Naturally, therefore, 
there was union between Russia and Prussia against the 
pretensions of France to gain a footing in Poland. Besides 
these, there were the hopes of the reigning king, who 
was naturally desirous of securing the succession in his own 
family, but who, if he could not succeed in this, was willing 
to sell his adhesion and assistance to that candidate who 
would pay the highest price for his support. Add to all 
this the violent and unscrupulous temper of the members 
of the Diet itself, whose appetite for bribes became more 
clamorous and exacting every day, and we can easily con- 
ceive what a formidable task had been assigned to the 
young Comte de Broglie. All his negotiations were con- 
ducted not only without the intervention of the ministry, 
but with an absolute ignorance on its part of the secret 
instructions which he had received. Hence arose constant 
embarrassment, and even collision, between himself and the 
regularly-accredited French ambassadors in Saxony and 
Austria. So futile, indeed, did the effort to elect a French 
king of Poland seem to the French ministry that it had 
abandoned any attempt to bring it about. But to Louis 
XV. his family and dynastic interests were of such im- 
portance that, although he dared not confide the negoti- 
ations to his own ministers, he trusted this secret agent, 
the Comte’de Broglie, the future would-be stadtholder of 
America, and gave him extraordinary powers to commit 
France to an act which, had it succeeded, would have 
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changed the whole course of European politics. The re- 
sult, it is true, was an absolute failure. I have thought it, 
however, necessary to explain his position, and to speak of 
his extraordinary zeal and capacity, in order to justify the 
unlimited confidence which was placed in him at this early 
period of his life by his sovereign. That confidence was 
not withdrawn from him by the king, nor was he discour- 
aged by the failure of his first attempt from making further 
efforts to carry out Louis XV.’s design of establishing a 
French prince on the throne of Poland. He was tireless in 
his intrigues to accomplish his object, although his tactics 
were modified by the outbreak of the Seven Years’ 
War (1756-63), when the condition of European politics was 
wholly changed, Prussia and England then standing in 
firm alliance against France, Austria, and Russia. He saw 
in these alliances new and favorable conditions for securing 
French influence in Poland; but the crushing defeat which 
the French army suffered at the hands of Frederick the 
Great at the battle of Rosbach (1757) extinguished forever 
all his hopes, and those of his royal patron. 
Notwithstanding his ill-success in his attempts to force a 
French prince upon the throne of Poland, he was soon after 
employed by the king in a new capacity,—that of French 
ambassador at Dresden,—and in that position he was soon 
called upon to exert his peculiar talents in a more satisfac- 
tory way than in his attempt to make Poland a French 
province.’ Frederick the Great began the Seven Years’ War 
without any previous declaration, by making a sudden irrup- 
tion into Saxony, calling upon the government to give up 
to him at once certain State papers, which he supposed con- 
tained secrets important for him to know, and demanding 


1The Seven Years’ War (1756-68), it will be remembered, had its 
origin in a controversy concerning the French and English boundary 
claims west of the Ohio, and also in questions arising out of the mari- 
time rights of the two nations. Hostilities began here before they were 
‘entered upon in Europe. Although Pitt declared that he would conquer 
France in America, he did not hesitate to ally himself with Frederick 
the Great to complete the work in Germany. 
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the enrolment of the Saxon army in his own. The craven- 
hearted King of Saxony, the same Augustus III. who was 
also King of Poland, was inclined, in his terror, to accede 
at once to these arrogant demands, but he was persuaded by 
the Comte de Broglie, who seems to have been the only man 
at court at that time who did not lose his head, to concentrate 
his army in an intrenched camp at Pirna, and from thence 
to negotiate with the Prussian king. This advice was fol- 
lowed, but the quick movements of Frederick defeated this, 
as they had already done so many other well-laid schemes 
of the count. The Austrian army which advanced to the: 
help of the Saxons was defeated by Frederick, and there 

was then little difficulty in surrounding the Saxons and 

forcing them to capitulate. 

The count seems, indeed, to have been born under an un- 
lucky star, for up to this time his counsel in the affairs of 
Poland and his efforts to resist Frederick had brought 
nothing but disaster on those who followed them. Still his 
boldness and his enterprise were recognized in those portions 
of Germany whose action had been paralyzed by the rapid 
successes of Frederick, and where courage and energy were 
so rare that he was forced to the front as a leader. On 
taking refuge in Vienna, after the capitulation of Pirna, he 
found Maria Theresa and her court in a panic of terror lest 
Frederick, who was then besieging Prague, should, after the 
fall of that city (which appeared imminent), march upon the 
imperial capital. De Broglie’s advice was sought by the 
Austrian government with confidence in the emergency. 
He urged, with the instinct of a true soldier, that the Aus- 
trian army of reserve should advance on Prague, and, taking 
up a strong intrenched position, should force Frederick to 
attack it. The battle took place at Kolin, and the position 
of the Austrians was found to be so strong that not only 
was Frederick obliged to retreat, but shortly afterwards he 
abandoned the siege of Prague, and thus was Vienna saved. 
As the number of soldiers who had proved that they could 
successfully counteract the strategy of Frederick the Great 
was limited, the military prestige and reputation of De Broglie 
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were much increased by this lucky incident. But the career 
of this ill-starred diplomatist was closed for the present by 
the continued successes of Frederick in the field; and he 
then transferred his ardent enthusiasm for active work for 
his country to service in its army. 


VI. 


The trials of the Comte de Broglie in the army were 
nearly as great, and his failures to achieve something which 
would gratify his ambition as conspicuous, as they had been 
in his career as a diplomatist. In both cases he attributed 
the result to the neglect of the advice which he had given. 
France, in 1758, was in the most gloomy period of the 
Seven Years’ War. She had just suffered a crushing defeat 
at Rosbach, and she was never able afterwards to withstand 
the assaults of Frederick and the Duke of Brunswick, who 
drove her armies nearer and nearer to the Rhine. Defeat 
followed upon defeat, and the French people began to mur- 
mur loudly as they saw how they had been betrayed by the 
incompetence of their generals and by the total want of 
discipline in the army. Soubise, Clermont, Contades, the 
leaders, owed the positions they held to court favor, or, 
rather, to that of the Marquise de Pompadour, who was the 
presiding genius there. Every day proved the incapacity of 
her favorites and their inability to cope with the German 
generals. The Duc de Broglie, the elder brother of the 
count, was generally regarded by the army and the nation 
at that time as the most competent military leader it pos- 
sessed. But the duke was not a courtier, and for various 
reasons he was out of favor with Marshal de Belle Isle, the 
Minister of War, and with Madame de Pompadour. Not- 
withstanding, it was felt to be necessary, in order to allay the 
panic which was beginning to prevail, to employ his services. 
He was accordingly given command of one wing of the 
army of which Soubise was chief, and his brother, the 
count, who was tenderly attached to him, and who, during 
the long career of both, always agreed with him in his views 
of public affairs, was made his chief-of-staff. The pecu- 
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liarity of both brothers was their critical turn. They were 
essentially frondeurs,—grumblers,—always complaining of 
the character of the officers placed under their orders and 
the plan of campaigns adopted at Paris, and trying to find 
excuses for not doing what they could with the forces placed 
at their disposal. From a letter to his uncle, the Abbé de 
Broglie, signed by the duke as marshal, but written by the 
count (which letter was really intended for the king, and 
was in due time placed before him), we glean not only the 
opinion of the count upon the condition of the French 
army at that time, but also his general views concerning the 
organization of armies, which are of great interest to us as 
those of the future would-be stadtholder of America. As 
to the French army he says, “‘ There is absolute ignorance 
on the part of all the officers, from the sub-lieutenant to the 
lieutenant-general, of the duties of their position, and of all 
the details with which they should be familiar. It results 
from this that none of the officers know how to handle 
their troops, and the general-in-chief must attend to all the 
details himself. And yet each officer has a plan of cam- 
paign of his own, and blames the general for not adopting 
it.” The Prussians, on the contrary, he says, “ require that 
each of their superior officers should have served in a sub- 
altern grade, and hence each one knows by experience how 
to perform the duties required of him.” Apparently in 
despair, he exclaims, “‘ The general, no matter who he is, 
who commands the armies of the king is playing a game of 
hazard.” Speaking of the staff of the army he says, “ It 
should be composed of men chosen wholly by the general- 
in-chief. They should be absolutely only another himself ; 
they should be devoted to him in their friendship and zeal, 
so that he may be sure of them on all occasions. To him 
only should be given the power to reward or punish them 
as they deserve.” He insists upon this point, asking that 
blank commissions should be given to him, which he might 
award to meritorious officers. 

The easy-going king, after reading this letter, seeing 
clearly that if anything was to be accomplished by the 
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military genius which the duke undoubtedly possessed, he 
must let him have his own way, reluctantly gave him the 
chief command of the army in Germany, and advanced 
him to the dignity of marshal. At first he gained victories 
of a good deal of importance, forcing the Duke of Bruns- 
wick to withdraw his army into the interior of Germany. 
But his most dangerous enemies, as his brother, the count, 
tells us, were in the salons at Versailles. They filled his 
army with incompetent officers, who were unable to com- 
prehend or to execute his strategy, and misrepresented him 
upon all occasions. The Marshal de Belle Isle, the Minister 
of War, completely swayed, as it is said, by the Marquise 
de Pompadour, constantly thwarted him. On Belle Isle’s 
death he was succeeded by the Duc de Choiseul, who united 
in himself the functions of minister of war and those of 
foreign secretary, and he decided, against the earnest pro- 
test of the marshal, upon a division of his army, the one 
part to be commanded by De Broglie and the other by 
Soubise, each to act independently of the other, thus taking 
a step the consequences of which were fatal. The catastro- 
phe occurred on the field of Filinghausen, where fifty thou- 
sand Germans defeated nearly twice that number of French. 
So little was the marshal able to convince the king that 
the loss of this battle was due to the order of the minister 
dividing the army and not to his incapacity that the mar- 
shal and his brother were deprived of their commands and 
sent in disgrace into exile. 


VIL. 


The active brain of the count was not daunted by the ill 
success which had attended him as a secret agent and as an 
avowed diplomatist, nor by the ill treatment of the court 
favorites of his work as a soldier. Although he was in 
exile, and regarded himself and his brother the marshal as 
victims of the ingratitude of the king, he was constantly 
busy in devising schemes, apparently not so much for bring- 
ing himself into notice as for raising France from the terri- 
ble humiliation into which she had been sunk by the con- 
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ditions imposed upon her by England in the treaty of 1763. 
Hardly had the ratification of that treaty, which brought 
about peace between the two countries, been exchanged 
when we find the count, who had been brought up in a school 
where respect for the faith of treaties had been little taught, 
advocating one of the wildest of his many wild schemes, 
namely, a plan for an armed invasion of England by France. 
This scheme, after he had matured all its details, was pre- 
sented by the count to the king. He was apparently not 
deterred by all his former experience from trusting for sup- 
port to the royal word and promise. He would not confide 
his plans to any one of the ministers or to any one else 
who might have been a safe and wise counsellor. He was 
perfectly convinced that his plan was feasible, and determined 
that no one should share with him the triumph of a well- 
assured success. Louis XV., with the selfish indifference 
and incurable laziness which were such conspicuous traits 
of his character, listened with complacency to the projet of 
the count, and gave it that sort of negative support which 
involved no personal trouble on his part. If it succeeded, 
he would claim the credit, and if it failed, he could disavow 
his agent, according to his cardinal maxim of conduct, and 
in no way, he thought, could he be personally compromised. 
The eager and enthusiastic count conceived this plan for 
the invasion, and worked out its details with the assistance 
and co-operation of two men only. These were M. de la 
Loziére, a man of high distinction in the French army as 
a military engineer, who was afterwards one of the officers 
selected by the count to be sent to this country to prepare 
the way for the stadtholderate, and Le Chevalier d’Eon, sec- 
retary of the French embassy in England, a man regarded 
during his residence in London as a person of doubtful sex, 
but whose reputation as a villain of the first order, half a 
base intrigant of singular skill and half a madman, was un- 
doubted. The first-named confidant was sent to England by 
De Broglie, where he passed some time, making a careful 
detailed survey of the forts and harbors of the country and 
their defences, with special reference to the practicability of 
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landing troops, and had gone so far as to determine upon 
the route of the invading army to London. When De la 
Loziére and the count had thus made preparations for their 
scheme, they called upon the king to do his part towards 
carrying their plans into execution. They found him list- 
less and inactive, unwilling by any act of his to show faith 
in the great enterprise which they had undertaken, and still 
more indisposed to order such military measures to be 
taken as involved the preparation of a formidable army 
and navy which were, of course, necessary to execute the 
plans. In short, none of the measures suggested by the 
count were taken; neither men nor munitions of war were 
gathered, and the result of this scheme, like that of so 
many others which the count had recommended to the 
king, was that when the time came for action the royal 
word and promise, which, notwithstanding his sad experi- 
ence, he was always willing to rest upon, proved for him 
but a planche pourrie. 

But the ill luck which always attended him when he 
meddled with political affairs in which he had the support 
of the king only did not in this instance cease to follow 
him, even when the unfortunate failure of his plans seemed 
to end their history. England was not invaded, but the 
secret, or some suspicion of the secret, leaked out, and the 
result was a bitterness of contempt and utter distrust on 
the part of the English government and people for a king 
who on one day signed a treaty of peace, agreeing to respect 
the territory of his neighbor, and the next prepared secretly, 
by means of obscure spies, an invasion of that territory. 
This was a far deeper and more real cause of humiliation 
to Frenchmen than any which was due to the provisions of 
the treaty of 1763. 

For this unexpected result of his unlucky plan De Broglie 
was to a considerable degree responsible. At any rate he 
was made the scapegoat of D’Eon’s villany. He had had, 
as has been said, but two confidants in this risky business, 
and one of them (D’Eon) proved a traitor. It had been 
necessary that some one in England should co-operate with 
VoL. x1.—27 
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De la Loziére, and unfortunately D’Eon, who was a friend 
of the De Broglie family, and besides held the high official 
position of secretary of the embassy in England, had been 
intrusted with the secret. When the plot failed D’Eon 
saw his opportunity of advancement, and threatened to 
compromise the personal honor of the king by making 
known the secret which was contained in the papers that 
had been confided to him, evidently thinking that, the king 
being at his mercy, unlimited promotion and pay would be 
given him as the price of his silence. He set up the most 
extravagant and ridiculous pretensions in answer to the 
demand of De Broglie and the king himself that he would 
surrender the papers. 

Thus it happened that De Broglie placed the honor of 
the king and of the nation at the absolute disposal of one 
of the most famous charlatans of history. His confidence 
in a man whom he had long known, not only as a friend 
but as one of the most trustworthy and active officers of 
the crown, was shamefully betrayed. D’Eon being in 
London, beyond the jurisdiction of the king, De Broglie, 
by whose mistaken action he had the means of scandalously 
defying the royal authority, suffered in his stead. 

This perilous secret remained in the possession of D’Eon 
for more than ten years; and even then, when the power of 
all France had been defied to coerce him into submission, 
the papers were given up and his silence purchased only by 
the promise of a large pension and by permission to return 
and reside in France. The negotiations of the French 
government took longer, and were attended with much 
more difficulty, in this miserable squabble, than those attend- 
ant upon any modern treaty of peace between France and 
England. The government made it one condition with 
D’Eon that he should appear in France in woman’s clothes 
only, thus being deceived and at last outwitted by a person 
who claimed to be a woman, but who turned out to be a 
man! De Broglie was probably the person who suffered 
the greatest loss by this miserable intrigue. His mistaken 
trust had cost the French government dear, and the count 
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was made, as I have said, the scapegoat of all the follies 
and scandals of D’Eon. He lost all his prestige by the un- 
fortunate result of this business, and he suffered from the 
worst wound that can be inflicted upon a Frenchman, 
that of ridicule. He was again in disgrace at court, and 
he and his brother were exiled to the Chateau de Ruffec. 

The brothers were recalled from exile in 1764 by the 
Duc de Choiseul, apparently with the intention of gaining 
credit for an act of clemency which had been urged upon 
him by many of their friends. It was, however, apparent 
that the death of Madame de Pompadour, their great 
enemy, was imminent, and it seems to have been under- 
stood that as she had been the real author of their dis- 
grace, so her death would be the signal of their return 
to court favor. Once more at liberty, the count was in- 
defatigable in his efforts to undermine the power of the 
Due de Choiseul, and at last he succeeded in driving him 
into exile. 

With the accession of the new king, fortune seemed at 
last to smile upon the brothers. The marshal was appointed 
governor of the three bishoprics of Metz, Tofil, and Verdun, 
and during his absence from his post his place was filled ad 
interim by the count. It was while he held this position, in 
1775, that his name became connected with an event the 
influence of which proved momentous in our American 
Revolutionary history. The Duke of Gloucester, the brother 
of George IIL. while travelling in France was entertained 
at dinner by the Count and the officers of the garrison of 
Metz. The conversation turned upon the American insur- 
rection, as it was then called in France, which had just 
broken out. The Duke, who, with his brother, the Duke 
of Cumberland, held very different opinions concerning the 
insurgents from those entertained by George IIL., did not 
hesitate to express his sympathy with the Americans, and 
explained their position. We know how the conversation 
at that dinner affected one of the guests, the young Marquis 
de la Fayette; and it would not, perhaps, be going too far to 
say that it planted in the mind of the Count de Broglie the 
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germ of that idea which grew in time to a stadtholderate as 
the best means of aiding us in our struggle. 

Such was the life and career of the man who proposed to 
lead the armies and shape the destiny of our country during 
the American Revolution. Perhaps the most curious thing 
about his pretensions is the perfect good faith with which 
his offer was made. His plan was not a secret conspiracy to 
usurp @ power which would have become so strong that we 
should have been forced to submit to his dictation, but an 
open invitation to Congress to employ him to do for us 
what he was convinced we could not do for ourselves. His 
views in regard to intervention are interesting to us, for 
they show how our cause was regarded by an eminent 
Frenchman who had had a large experience of political life 
in his own country. He was undoubtedly sincere in sup- 
posing that military success here could be achieved only by 
the employment of troops trained in the European fashion 
and under the command of a general of high European 
reputation. It never seems to have occurred to him that 
while our armies were fighting for independence they 
sought it only as a means to self-government. To us 
French influence, such as he desired to secure by the ser- 
vices of a French army, and the exclusive control of our 
negotiations with foreign powers, would have been as dis- 
tasteful and as odious as submission to the Parliamentary 
claim of legislation for the colonies. The cause of this 
blindness is obvious, and it is to be found more or less in 
every offer of French assistance made to us prior to the 
treaty of alliance in 1778. De Broglie and his countrymen 
agreed to help us not because they desired to aid us to help 
ourselves, but because they hoped, by their intervention in 
the quarrel, to avenge France for the wrongs and insults 
which they alleged she had suffered at the hands of England. 

If we examine the record of the life and career of the Comte 
de Broglie we are forced to conclude that he seems to have 
been ill prepared for the task which he had undertaken, and 
that if the Americans had availed themselves of his services 
they would have looked in vain for any guarantee of that sort 
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of ability which he claimed to possess. He seems, on the 
whole, to have been a visionary dreamer, and all his schemes 
were attended by ill-fortune. His career in Poland, in the 
army, in his attempted invasion of England, and in efforts 
to secure the support of the king, were all marked by failure, 
although he attributed his ill-success in most cases, with 
some plausibility, to the weakness and treachery of Louis 
XV. He had passed a large portion of his life in the most 
degrading and demoralizing service. He had been only a 
higher kind of spy employed to accomplish the king’s per- 
sonal objects, and he could not complain when it suited the 
royal purposes to disown him. He had shown no such 
military ability as his brother the marshal, and it is not 
difficult to imagine how complete would have been his dis- 
comfiture as a general here, where war never has been and 
never can be waged as in Europe. He was never able to 
stand alone, and was always complaining that his friends 
did not support him. His life had been one of low intrigue 
and of conspiracy, sometimes, perhaps, employed to effect 
worthy objects. If he ever felt any sympathy with our 
cause as the cause of human rights and of liberty, he 
never expressed it in any of his letters or in his other wri- 
tings. We look in vain, indeed, for any evidence that he 
knew what we were really fighting for. It is hardly possi- 
ble to conceive two types of human character more utterly 
divergent than those of Washington and the Comte de 
Broglie. They differed as the most extreme types of Eng- 
lish and French characters do, the one, filled with a love of 
country which drove from his heart the slightest taint of 
selfish purpose, with a judgment which was never so calm 
and unerring as in the day of disaster, with a constancy in 
maintaining the right which proved the strength of his 
moral fibre, with the love of glory perhaps in his heart, but 
permitting no word save that of duty to pass his lips; the 
other, a mere professional soldier, ambitiously seeking his 
personal advancement, or, what was not much better, an 
opportunity of avenging France through us. 
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MICHAEL HILLEGAS. 
FIRST TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES. 
BY WILLIAM HENRY EGLE, M.D. 


Michael Hillegas, son of Michael and Margaret Hillegas, 
natives of Germany,’ was born 22d April, 1728 (O. S.), in the 
city of Philadelphia. He received a good education, and 
became a prominent merchant and refiner of sugars, and 
interested in the manufacture of iron, in the State. Early 
in life he appears to have been active in political affairs. In 
1762 he was appointed one of the commissioners to select 
a site and erect a fort (Mifflin) for the protection of the city 
against foreign foes, and the year following was elected to 
the Provincial Assembly, and continued therein until 1775. 
In 1774 he was on the Committee of Observation for Phila- 
delphia, and in 1775 a member of the Pennsylvania Com- 
mittee of Safety, serving until the year following. He was 
chosen by Congress Treasurer of the United States, and also 
served as Treasurer of the Committee of Safety, holding 
the former office until 1789. This trust was one of great 
responsibility, and his faithful services to his country through 
those long years of Revolutionary struggle command the 
admiration of every true American. Possessed of ample 
means, his devotion to his country stamps him as a pure 
patriot. 

On the 2d April, 1781, the General Assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania resolved “That Michael Hillegas be requested and 
empowered to revise, compare, correct, and publish in one 
volume the resolves of the Committee of the late Province 
of Pennsylvania with their instructions to their Representa- 


1 Michael Hillegas d. 830 October, 1749, aged fifty-three years, and his 
widow, Margaret, d. 20th July, 1770, aged sixty-five years. 
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tives in Assembly held at Philadelphia 15 July 1774; the 
proceedings of the Convention for the Province of Penn- 
sylvania held at Philadelphia 23 January 1775; the pro- 
ceedings of the Provincial Conference of Committees held 
at Carpenters’ Hall in the city of Philadelphia 18 June 
1776 ; the Declaration of Independence by the United States, 
made 4 July 1776; the Minutes of the proceedings of the 
Convention of the State Pennsylvania, held at Philadelphia 
15 July 1776, with the Constitution; the Minutes of the 
Assemblies of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to the 
end of the present year; and the Articles of Confedera- 
tion of the United States of America.” This volume, in 
folio, was published in 1782. To the Governor of New 
Hampshire he addressed the following letter on the same 
subject : 


‘‘ PHILADELPHIA, August 20, 1781. 

‘“‘Srr,—The importance of preserving the history of the 
present revolution, and transmitting authentic records to 
posterity is evident, and ought doubtless to be attended to, 
while we have the means of doing it in our power. Sensi- 
ble of this, the assembly of this state have lately ordered 
that all the proceedings of the public bodies (committees and 
conventions,) from the commencement of the present con- 
test, until the organization of government amongst us be 
collected and published ; whereby the different steps taken 
to secure our liberty and establish our independence will be 
clearly seen, and the chain of our history completed. It 
was with difficulty some of the minutes of Committees could 
be collected, notwithstanding their transactions were of so 
recent a date, which I apprehend evinces the necessity of 
attending to this matter immediately, as the loss of any such 
papers must occasion a chasm in the history. 

“‘T beg leave therefore to suggest to your Excellency the 
propriety of each legislature in the Union adopting measures 
similar to those taken by this state for the above purpose; 
and should your Excellency view the matter in the same 
light that I do, I have no doubt of its being communicated, 
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and warmly recommended to the House of Representatives 
of your state. 
‘“‘T have the honor to be your Excellency’s most 
“Obedient and very humble Servant, 
“ M. HitiEa@as.” 


Mr. Hillegas was one of the original subscribers, in 1780, 
to the Bank of Pennsylvania, organized chiefly for the re- 
lief of the government, his subscription being four thousand 
pounds. In 1792, he was one of the aldermen of the city, 
and was appointed an associate justice of the Mayor’s Court. 
He was appointed, in conjunction with Tench Francis, by 
the Supreme Executive Council, 23d April, 1784, commis- 
sioner to divide and sell the ground upon which the Barracks 
in Philadelphia (Northern Liberties) were built. He was 
also a member of the American Philosophical Society. 

Mr. Hillegas died at Philadelphia 29th September, 1804, 
and his remains rest beside his wife in Christ Church grave- 
yard. 

Michael Hillegas married, 10th May, 1753, Henrietta 
Boude, daughter of Samuel and Deborah Boude, of Phila- 
delphia, who was born 17th January, 1734, and died 25th 
January, 1792. Their children were Samuel, Michael (b. 
30th January, 1756, d. 2d August, 1757), William (d. 11th 
October, 1759), Margaret (b. 21st September, 1760, m. Wil- 
liam Nichols), Deborah (d. 4th February, 1770), Henrietta (m. 
Joseph Anthony), Susanna (d. 27th October, 1769), Henry 
(d. 26th September, 1798), Deborah (m. Henry Kuhl), Mary 
Ann (d. 19th February, 1817). Margaret Hillegas Nichols 
was the grandmother of Mrs. Emma St. Clair Whitney, of 
Pottsville, Penna. 

Here it may be proper to state that in February of 1781 
General Washington addressed a letter to Mrs. Esther Reed, 
Mrs. Henrietta Hillegas, Mrs. Bache, and others, who had 
collected clothing, etc., for the soldiers, in which he said, 
“The Army ought not to regret their sacrifices or sufferings, 
when they meet with so flattering a reward as the sympathy 
of your sex, nor can they fear that their interests will be 
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neglected, while espoused by advocates as powerful as they 
are amiable.” The only personal notice of Mr. Hillegas 
we are aware of will be found in the Diary of John Adams. 
In September of 1775, Congress and the Assembly of Penn- 
sylvania inspected the row galleys which had been built for 
the protection of the Delaware. With Mr. Adams on the 
“Bull Dog” was Mr. Hillegas: “ Hillegas is one of our 
Continental Treasurers; is a great musician, talks perpetu- 
ally of the forte and piano, of Handel, and songs and tunes. 
He plays upon the fiddle.” 

Scattered through the Provincial Records and Pennsyl- 
vania Archives are numerous references to this man of mark 
in the dark days of the Revolutionary War. 


1 Original letter, Collection Hist. Soc. Penna. 
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THE MOUNT VERNON CONVENTION. 
BY MISS KATE MASON ROWLAND. 


The much proverbially lies in the little, and from insignifi- 
cant sources the wide streams flow ; yet do men never gather 
grapes of thorns or figs of thistles, nor do they look for the 
oak to come from another nut than the acorn, or would they 
expect—to speak rhetorically—rivers of cognac to broaden 
out from rivulets of wine. The law of evolution, however, 
presents often surprising sequences. From the first rude 
link in a chain one may never surmise what iron or golden 
division should remotely follow. From a trade compact be- 
tween two States to a political union between thirteen there 
are wide spaces of no needful logical connection, though the 
first be practically the latter’s sponsor and progenitor. 

Virginia and Maryland, who shared between them the 
control of the Chesapeake Bay, and who found in the Po- 
tomac River at once a dividing-line and a much-prized high- 
way of communication, had long felt the need of concerted 
commercial regulations, and it was to supply this want that 
their commissioners met at Mount Vernon in 1785. As 
early as 1774, when the colonies were beginning to take 
matters into their own hands, when county committees were 
buying powder and ball in view of possible battle, the colo- 
nial executives being committed to other counsels, and from 
Massachusetts to Georgia the aggression of the Boston Port 
Bill was firing patriotic hearts. Virginia made her first ten- 
tative effort towards a scheme for improving the navigation 
of the Potomac. It was the year of the first Continental 
Congress, the beginning of the “ old Union,” consummated 
later in the Articles of Confederation. Two years were to 
elapse before Virginia should take the lead in asserting in- 
dependence. The world-famous Declaration, whose proto- 
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type was the Virginia Bill of Rights, soon followed, through 
which the colonies in a body maintained the same proud 
thesis to be made good in a seven years’ war. An unob- 
served ripple in the great stream of events going forward 
was this of the Potomac River legislation. Washington, 
who was in the Virginia Assembly in 1774, refers to it in 
1784, in a letter to Jefferson. The great scheme of connect- 
ing the eastern waters of Virginia with the Ohio and other 
rivers so as to obtain for this commonweath the trade of the 
western country was then occupying the minds of some of 
Virginia’s foremost statesmen, and Washington recalled the 
earlier move made in this direction. ‘‘ More than ten years 
ago,” he says, “I was struck with the importance of it, and, 
despairing of any aid from the public, I became a principal 
mover of a bill to empower a number of subscribers to 
undertake at their own expense, on conditions which were 
expressed, the extension of the navigation [of the Potomac] 
from tide-water to Mill’s Creek, about one hundred and fifty 
miles. . . . To get this business in motion, I was obliged 
even upon that ground to comprehend James River in order 
to remove the jealousies, which arose from the attempt to 
extend the navigation of the Potomac. The plan, however, 
was in a tolerably good train when I set out for Cambridge 
in 1775, and would have been in an excellent way, had it not 
been for the difficulties which were met with in the Mary- 
land Assembly from the opposition which was given (ac- 
cording to report) by the Baltimore merchants, who were 
alarmed, and perhaps not without cause, at the consequence 
of water transportation to Georgetown of the produce which 
usually came to their market by land. The local interest of 
that place, joined to the short-sighted politics or contracted 
views of another part of that Assembly gave Mr. Thomas 
Johnson, who was a warm promoter of the scheme on the 
north side of the Potomac, a great deal of trouble. In this 
situation I left matters when I took command of the army. 
The war afterwards called men’s attention to different 
objects, and all the money they could or would raise was 
applied to other purposes.” Thomas Johnson was a con- 
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spicuous patriot and statesman of the Revolution, and the 
first republican governor of Maryland. With him were 
associated some twenty or more prominent Marylanders in 
the promotion of this plan. Among the equal number of 
Virginians who became subscribers to the proposed com- 
pany were the brothers George and Thomson Mason, both 
well known later in Virginia annals, and the former to be- 
come eminently conspicuous in the new era then opening. 
George Mason was at this time living quietly at his beauti- 
ful country-seat, “‘Gunston Hall,” a few miles below “ Mount 
Vernon.” Though he had been a member of the Assembly 
he was not in the House at this time. He was soon to be 
called again into political life, and to earn, as the author of 
the Virginia Constitution and Bill of Rights, a lofty place 
in the Revolutionary pantheon. 

In the mean while Washington, his intimate friend from 
early manhood, was well aware of his talents as a writer, 
and he turned to him now, as he was to do later, and in- 
deed had done previously when more important matters 
were going forward, to engage his services in the prepara- 
tion of the bill he wished to bring before the House. And 
in February, 1775, George Mason writes Washington, re- 
ferring to a communication the latter had received from 
Thomas Johnson: “I am happy in finding that I had fallen 
into many of Mr. Johnston’s sentiments, though I was a 
stranger to them till I received your letter. . . . I wish it 
was in my power to spend a day with him on the subject. 
Some of his remarks are not so intelligible to me as they 
would be if I had all the queries which he seems to answer. 
What he mentions of some kind of jealousy least the Vir- 
ginians should have some advantage and that there should 
be some equality between the Maryland and Virginia sub- 
scriptions I can have no idea of. What matter is it whether 
the majority of the subscribers are Marylanders or Virgini- 
ans, if their property is put upon an equal footing and the 
work is of general advantage to both provinces? Nor can 
I think his notion of proportioning the tolls to the average 
profits can well be reduced to practice. A sufficient sum 
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can’t be raised by those only who are locally interested ; 
men who are not will not advance their money upon so 
great a risk, but with views of great and increasing profit, 
not to depend upon future alterations. The tolls to be sure 
must be moderate, such as the commodities will bear, with 
advantage to the makers. It is probable for some years 
they will yield very little profit to the undertakers, perhaps 
none; they must run the risk of this, as well as of the utter 
failure of the undertaking, and surely, if they succeed, they 
have a just right to the increased profits, though in process 
of time they may become very great. If I am not mis- 
informed, this is the principle upon which everything of 
this nature has been successfully executed in other coun- 
tries.” But the project came to a stand-still for want of 
Maryland’s co-operation; and in the Virginia Gazette for 
October, 1775, is a notice to this effect from John Ballen- 
dine, who had undertaken the work: “ The necessity,” he 
says, “‘of a Maryland Act of Assembly co-operating with 
one passed in Virginia, and which I have not yet been able 
to obtain, has obliged me to decline it for the present.” 

The jurisdiction of the Potomac was a question intimately 
connected with this work of extending its navigation. Vir- 
ginia, the year following, in her republican constitution 
settled the long-standing territorial controversy between 
herself and Maryland by acknowledging the latter’s claims 
through her charter, but she reserved the free navigation 
and use of the rivers Potomac and Pocomoke. In 1778, 
however, an arrangement was made under this head. But 
a complete understanding had not been attained, and there 
were infractions of the inter-state law complained of from 
time to time up to 1784, when Virginia again took the mat- 
ter in hand. The Assembly at its June session passed the 
following resolution : 

“Whereas great inconveniences are found to result from 
the want of some concerted regulations between this State 
and the State of Maryland touching the jurisdiction and 
navigation of the river Potomac,— 

“ Resolved, That George Mason, Edmund Randolph, 
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James Madison, Jr., and Alexander Henderson, Esq’rs, be 
appointed commissioners, and that they or any three of 
them do meet such commissioners as may be appointed on 
the part of Maryland, and in concert with them frame such 
liberal and equitable regulations concerning the said river 
as may be mutually advantageous to the two States.” 

Madison, who was in the Assembly, made the motion to 
appoint commissioners, and he was named one of them. Ed- 
mund Randolph, a young and gifted lawyer, was then the 
attorney of Virginia. George Mason, after five years of 
arduous and important labors in the Assembly, was again in 
retirement. II] health and an aversion to heats and cabals 
of political life combined to keep him out of the public 
arena. His friends, however, had found some employment 
for him. And in fact his interest in all important questions 
before the country and his influence in forwarding such as 
he approved made him at all times a recognized power in 
the community, as was seen in the Religious Assessment 
controversy of this same year. 

Washington now reopened the subject of the river navi- 
gation. He wrote an important letter to Governor Harri- 
son, which the latter laid before the Assembly. A memorial 
from citizens of Virginia and Maryland followed, asking 
for a grant of incorporation, and a bill for the purpose was 
determined upon. But negotiations with Maryland were 
necessary to secure uniformity of action, and General 
Washington was appointed by the Virginia Assembly to 
go to Annapolis for the purpose. Two other commis- 
sioners were named with him, but they did not act. The 
subject was speedily arranged, and the bills passed which 
brought into being the Potomac and James River Com- 
panies, Washington being complimented with a gift of 
shares in both corporations. This was at the fall session 
of 1784, and at the same time, in view of the work just 
undertaken by Washington, new powers were delegated to 
the commissioners appointed in June, widening their scope 
of action. They were now instructed to unite with the 
Maryland commissioners in representing to the State of 
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Pennsylvania that they had in contemplation the work of 
clearing and extending the navigation of the Potomac; that 
they wished to open a communication with the waters of 
the Ohio, and that these States desired a free use of the 
Ohio and its branches as far as the latter lay within the 
State of Pennsylvania. There was another State to be 
brought into the contemplated compact. Maryland, how- 
ever, had instructed her commissioners to settle with Vir- 
ginia not only the jurisdiction of the Potomac, but that also 
of the river Pocomoke and the Chesapeake Bay, and they 
came to Alexandria the following March to meet the Vir- 
ginia commission. The Maryland gentlemen appointed 
were Thomas Johnson, Thomas Stone, Samuel Chase, and 
Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer. Thomas Johnson, for some 
reason, did not attend. The other three were well-known 
Maryland statesmen. Jenifer was at this time Intendant 
of the Revenue, Chase was in the House, and Stone in the 
Senate of the Maryland Assembly. The latter body had 
suggested the time and place of meeting. But, oddly 
enough, the Virginia commissioners, through an inadver- 
tence on the part of the Virginia officials, were not in- 
formed on these important points, and Mason and Hender- 
son were not even made aware of their appointment on the 
commission. Yet it so turned out that they alone repre- 
sented Virginia in the meeting that took place. George 
Mason received his first information on the subject from 
two of the Marylanders, who wrote proposing to visit him 
on their way to Alexandria, and he notified his neighbor, 
Mr. Henderson. Mason took the responsibility on himself 
of going through with the work in the absence of Madison 
and Randolph. In a letter to Madison he explains the cir- 
cumstances that seemed to justify this step, while he com- 
municates to his colleague the result of the commission. 
Washington had invited the commissioners to adjourn from 
Alexandria to “ Mount Vernon,” and there the compact 
was signed on the 28th of March. 

“We thought ourselves unfortunate,” wrote Mason, “ in 
being deprived of yours and my friend the Attorney’s as- 
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sistance in this important business; and nothing but abso- 
lute necessity should have induced me to enter upon it 
without you. But the Maryland gentlemen would have 
been much disgusted with a disappointment, after attending 
at such a distance in very bad weather. 

‘We waited some days, expecting your arrival at Alex- 
andria, when I received a letter from the attorney upon 
other business, without mentioning a word of the meeting 
or of the Assembly’s appointment. This convinced me that 
there must have been some blunder or neglect in some of 
the public offices in not giving the proper notification to the 
Virginia commissioners. The Maryland gentlemen declared 
that nothing had been omitted on their part; that they had 
written an official letter to the Virginia commissioners (ad- 
dressed by their governor to the commissioners) proposing 
the time and place, if agreeable to them, and if not, de- 
siring they would name some other; that having received 
no answer, they took it for granted that the time and place 
was accepted, and attended accordingly. 

“So great has been the neglect in some of our public de- 
partments that neither Mr. Henderson or myself had been 
furnished with copies of the Assembly’s resolutions. And 
I should not have known that I was one of the persons ap- 
pointed, had I not by mere accident, two or three days be- 
fore the meeting, been informed of it by two of the Mary- 
land commissioners writing to me that they should endeavor 
to take my house in their way, and go with me to Alexan- 
dria. His Excellency General Washington happened to 
have a copy of the Assembly’s resolutions respecting the 
application to be made to the government of Pennsylvania, 
which he very obligingly gave me, by which any two or more 
of the commissioners were empowered to proceed. And it 
was natural for us to conclude that these last resolutions 
had pursued the style of the former respecting the juris- 
diction of the two States; as well as that the subject had 
been taken up upon the same principles as in the year 1778, 
when commissioners were directed to settle the jurisdiction 
of the Chesapeake Bay and the rivers Potomac and Poko- 
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moke; in which sentiments Mr. Henderson, from what he 
was able to recollect of the resolutions concurred. 

“Thus disagreeably circumstanced, only two of the Vir- 
ginia commissioners present, and without any copy of the 
resolves upon the principal subject, we thought it better to 
proceed than to disappoint the Maryland commissioners ; 
who appeared to have brought with them the most amicable 
dispositions, and expressed the greatest desire of forming 
such a fair and liberal compact, as might prove a lasting 
cement of friendship between the two States; which we 
were convinced, it is their mutual interest to cultivate. We 
therefore upon the particular invitation of the General ad- 
journed to ‘ Mount Vernon’ and finished the business there. 
Some time after, Mr. Henderson wrote to Mr. Beckley 
(clerk of the House of Delegates) for a copy of the resolves ; 
upon receiving which we were surprised to find no mention 
made of Chesapeake or Pokomoke River, that our powers were 
confined to Potomac River, and to not less than three of the 
commissioners. I am still inclined to think that the omis- 
sion of Chesapeake Bay and Pokomoke River was owing to 
a mistake or inadvertence, in not attending to the resolves 
of 1778; and, if so, it was perhaps lucky that we had not 
been furnished with a copy of the resolves: for the Mary- 
land commissioners had an express instruction from their 
Assembly to consider the relinquishment, on the part of 
Virginia, of any claim of laying tolls, &c., on vessels passing 
through the capes of Chesapeake as a sine qua non; and if 
it was refused immediately to break off all further confer- 
ence with the Virginia commissioners. 

“This blundering business, however, will give me the 
trouble and expence of a journey to Richmond, next ses- 
sion, to apologize for, and explain our conduct; where, if 
the substance of the compact is approved by the Assembly, 
I hope forms will be dispensed with, especially as the breach 
of them has been the fault of some of their own officers, 
not ours; and as I am conscious of our having been in- 
fluenced by no other motives than the desire of promoting 
the public good.” 

VoL. xI1.—28 
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George Mason, with his strong will and clear head, was 
just the man for an emergency, and so out of the “ blunder- 
ing business” the best results followed. Without instruc- 
tions he boldly took the initiative, and it proved to have 
been a happy accident that forced the alternative upon him. 
With his letter Mason transmitted to Madison copies of the 
communications of the commission to the Virginia Assembly 
and the president of the Pennsylvania Council. And he 
adds a memorandum in reference to an error in one of the 
articles of compact. 

“Mount VERNON, March 28, 1785. 
“Sm 

“We have the honor to transmit to the General Assembly 
the result of the deliberations of the Commissioners of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, appointed to settle the navigation and 
jurisdiction of that part of the Chespeake Bay within the 
limits of Virginia, and of the rivers Potomac and Pokomoke. 

“ We flatter ourselves that, in the execution of this im- 
portant trust, the commissioners have consulted the true 
interest of both governments, in a compact of such just and 
mutual principles, that, executed with good faith, will per- 
petuate harmony, friendship, and good offices between the 
two States, so essential to the prosperity and happiness of 
their people. In the conference on the subject of our ap- 
pointment, several matters occurred to the commissioners, 
which they conceived very important to the commerce of 
the two States; and which, with all deference, we take the 
liberty to communicate. 

“The commissioners were of opinion, these States ought 
to have leave from the United States in Congress assembled, 
to form a compact for the purpose of affording in due time, 
and in just proportions between the two States, naval pro- 
tection to such part of Chespeake Bay and Potomac River, 
which may at any time hereafter be left unprovided for by 
Congress. The commissioners did not consider themselves 
authorized to make any compact on this subject, and submit 
the propriety of the two governments making a joint appli- 
cation to Congress, for their consent to enter into compact, 
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for the purpose aforesaid; such compact when made to be 
laid before Congress for their approbation; and to continue 
until mutually dissolved by these States, or Congress shall 
declare that such compact shall no longer exist. 

“Tt also appeared to the commissioners that foreign gold 
and silver coin, received in the two States, as the current 
money thereof, should pass at the same value, according to 
its fineness and weight; and if the species of coin could be 
regulated at the same nominal value, it would be of great 
convenience to the commerce and dealings between the citi- 
zens of the two States. The damages on foreign bills of 
exchange protested are very different in the two States, and 
it is obvious that they ought to be the same, and should be 
considered in all cases, and to all purposes, as of equal rank 
with debts upon contract in writing, signed by the party, 
and it was suggested that fifteen pct. should be allowed, 
without regard to the time of negotiation, and legal interest 
on the principal from the time of protest. It was also con- 
ceived by the commissioners, that drafts by the merchants 
of either State, upon those of the other, in the nature of 
inland bills of exchange, should be subject by law, to of- 
ficial protest; by a notary public, and that the damages, 
for non-payment, should be the same in both States; and it 
was thought, that eight pct. should be allowed upon protest, 
and legal interest upon the principal, from the time of 
protest. 

“Tt appeared to the commissioners to be essential to the 
commerce and revenue of the two governments, that duties 
on imports or exports (if laid) should be the same in both 
States. 

“Tf these subjects should be deemed worthy notice, it 
may be proper for the two legislatures, at their annual meet- 
ing in the autumn to appoint commissioners to meet, and 
communicate the regulations of commerce and duties pro- 
posed by each State, and to confer on such subjects as may 
concern the commercial interests of both States. It was 
suggested that the number of the said commissioners should 
be equal, and not less than three, nor more than five, from 
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each State; and that they should annually meet in the third 
week in September, at such place as they should appoint. 
“We have the honor to be with the greatest respect Sir, 
your most obedient Servants 
“G. Mason 
‘* ALEXANDER HENDERSON.” 


““P.S.—The Commissioners also beg leave to transmit to 
the General Assembly, the inclosed copy of their joint ap- 
plication to the State of Pennsylvania respecting the com- 
munication between Potomac River and the Western waters. 


“Honorable the Speaker of the House of Delegates of 
Virginia. 

“‘ Memorandum. The concluding clause of the seventh 
article of the compact is not so cleerly expressed as it ought 
to be, and is capable of a construction which was not in- 
tended; and though it would be a strained and unnatural 
one, it had better be removed. The words are ‘ provided 
&c., and that the citizens of neither State shall have a right 
to fish with nets or seins upon the shores of the other.’ 
This may be construed to restrain the citizens of either 
State, having lands upon the river in the other, from fishing 
with nets or seins upon their own shores; which would be 
unreasonable and unjust; although in its present form, it 
seems to be the grammatical construction.. The addition of 
two or three words will set it right—thus: ‘ And that the 
citizens of neither State shall have a right to fish with nets 
or seins upon the shores of the citizens of the other.’ I never 
observed this circumstance, til very lately, or I am sure I 
could easily have had it altered by the Maryland commis- 
sioners, at any time before the meeting of their Assembly. 
The fisheries upon Potomac River are becoming a very im- 
portant object, and therefore I could wish the above clause 
in the compact properly amended. If the amendment goes 
no farther than I have mentioned it will occasion no objec- 
tion from Maryland, and I wish the article to be no other- 
wise altered, for this was the most difficult business we had 
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to settle with the Maryland commissioners. The idea of 
the right of fishing on both shores of Potomac River is one 
the Marylanders are not fond of parting with; and I trust 
it will be found we have obtained everything for Virginia, 
with respect to Potomac River, which she can desire. The 
exceptionable part of the article before mentioned was really 
a mistake. Not having time now to write to my friend the 
Attorney upon this subject M* Madison will be pleased to 
mention it to him. 

“ And I shall be particularly obliged to M* Madison to in- 
form me what is done with respect to the Northern Neck, 
on the subjects of the records in the late proprietor’s office, 
entering, or resurveying lands, quit-rents, &c. 

“@. M.” 
“VIRGINIA, MounT VERNON, March 28, 1785. 
“Sir 

‘In pursuance of directions from the legislatures of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, respectively to us given, we beg leave 
to represent to the State of Pennsylvania that it is in con- 
templation of the said two States to promote the clearing, 
and extending the navigation of Potomac, from tide water, 
upwards, as far as the same may be found practicable, to 
open a convenient road from the head of such navigation, to 
the waters running into the Ohio, and to render these waters 
navigable, as far as may be necessary and proper. That the 
said works will require great expence, which may not be 
repaid, unless a free use be secured to the said States, and 
their citizens, of the water of the Ohio, and its branches, as 
far as the same lie within the limits of Pennsylvania; that 
as essential advantages will accrue from such works to a con- 
siderable portion of the said State, it is thought reasonable 
that the legislature thereof should by some previous act 
engage, that for the encouragement of the said works, all 
articles of produce or merchandise, which may be conveyed 
to or from either of the said two States, through either of 
the said rivers, within the limits of Pennsylvania, to or from 
any place without the said limits, shall pass throughout free 
from all duties or tolls whatsoever, other than such tolls as 
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may be established and be necessary for reimbursing ex- 
pences incurred by the State, or its citizens, in clearing, or 
for defraying the expence of preserving the navigation of 
the said rivers. And that no articles imported into Penn- 
sylvania through the channel or channels, or any part there- 
of to be opened as aforesaid, and rended or used within the 
said State, shall be subject to any duties on imports, other 
than such articles would be subject to, if imported into the 
said State through any other channel whatsoever. 

“ We request Sir, that you will take the earliest opportu- 
nity of laying this representation, on behalf of the two 
States, before the legislature of Pennsylvania; and that 
you will communicate the result to the executives of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. 

“ By acts of the legislatures of Virginia and Maryland for 
opening the navigation of the river Potomac above tide- 
water, the citizens of the United States have the same right 
of trading through the said water, which the citizens of 
Maryland and Virginia enjoy; and we have no doubt but 
the legislature of your State will agreeably to this principle, 
give every encouragement to measures which have for their 
object, the interest and convenience of their citizens, and 
those of the other States in the Union. 

“‘ We have the honor to be with the greatest respect, Sir, 
your most obedient servants, 


“*G. Mason, Commissioners for the Com- 
ALEXANDER HENDERSON, monwealth of Virginia. 


“DanreL or St. Tomas 
JENIFER, Commissioners for the State 
T. Stong, of Maryland. 
SaMUEL CHASE, 


* Honorable the President of the Executive Council of the 
Commonwealth of Penna.”’ 


Washington doubtless took a keen interest in the nego- 
tiations concluded at “ Mount Vernon,” and in the survey 
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of the whole subject of trade and commerce which the occa- 
sion called forth. His private journal at this time, however, 
as usual is brief and reticent in its entries, and we can 
gather nothing from them of the table-talk which must 
have made these bleak March days at ‘“ Mount Vernon” 
in 1785 of exceptional interest. On Thursday, the 24th, 
Washington records, he sent his carriage “to Alexandria 
for Col. Mason, according to appointment, who came in 
about dusk.” On the following day “ Major Jenifer, Mr. 
Stone, Mr. Chase, and Mr. Alexander Henderson arrived.” 
Saturday it snowed, as the diary notes, and the wind was 
raw and chilly. Colonel Mason’s eldest son dined that day 
at “‘Mount Vernon,” as did Dr. Gustavus Brown. Mr. 
Walter Stone came to dinner Sunday. Monday Mr. 
Henderson returned from Colchester, where he had spent 
the previous day, “‘ to the meeting of the commissioners at 
ten o’clock, and Mr. Chase went away after dinner. Tues- 
day Maj. Jenifer, Mr. Stone and Mr. Henderson went 
away before breakfast and Col. Mason (in my carriage) after 
it, by the return of which he sent me some young shoots of 
the Persian jessamine and Guelder rose.” So the thoughts 
of Washington and Mason turned aside from the important 
topics that had so lately occupied them to the simple, rural 
pleasures they both loved. 

The compact was confirmed in due time, settling points 
as to tolls and fisheries, light-houses, buoys, and kindred 
matters, 

But the concluding clause of the seventh article was not 
altered in accordance with George Mason’s careful sugges- 
tion, and is found in the statute-books in the form first given 
it. Both States were satisfied with the general result, and 
their commercial union was fully cemented. And in the 
Virginia Convention of 1788, when Edmund Randolph, in 
his argument for the acceptance of the Constitution without 
previous amendments, cited the danger that threatened Vir- 
ginia, supposing her out of the confederation, from the 
proximity of Maryland and Pennsylvania, George Mason 
replied for the former, “‘ Maryland and Potomac have been 
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mentioned, and I have had some little means of being 
acquainted with that subject, having been one of the com- 
missioners who made the compact with Maryland. There 
is no cause of fear on that ground. Maryland,” says the 
gentleman, “has a right to the navigation of the Potomac. 
This is a right which she never exercised. Every ship which 
comes within the State of Maryland, except some small 
boats, must come within our country. Maryland was very 
glad to get what she got by this compact, for she considered 
it as next to getting it without any compensation on her 
part. She considered it at least as next to a quid pro quo.” 
The “ Mount Vernon” commission, after completing the 
task assigned it had, it has been seen, discussed other needed 
measures, and recommended them to the action of the two 
Assemblies. Maryland, in considering this report, with its 
recommendation that commissioners be appointed annually 
to confer on the commercial regulations proposed by each 
State, passed a resolution inviting Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware to join in these annual conventions. Virginia was 
prepared to go still further. Madison, though he had not 
been present at Mount Vernon, was fully in sympathy 
with the ideas of the commissioners, and he was ready to 
extend the commercial league until it embraced the whole 
Union. He wrote to Washington in December, 1785: “It 
seems naturally to grow out of the proposed appointment 
of commissioners for Virginia and Maryland, concerted at 
Mount Vernon, for keeping up harmony in the commercial 
regulations of the two States. Maryland has ratified the 
report, but has invited into the plan Delaware and Pennsyl- 
vania, who will naturally pay the same compliment to their 
neighbors.” Madison penned the resolution of the Assem- 
bly appointing commissioners to meet such as should be ap- 
pointed by the other States “to take into consideration the 
trade of the United States,” and “ to consider how far a uni- 
form system in their commercial regulations may be neces- 
sary to their common interest and permanent harmony.” 
The convention was to meet at Annapolis, and among the 
eight delegates appointed from Virginia were Randolph, 
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Madison, and Mason. Commissioners from New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Virginia met on the 11th 
of September, 1786, at the appointed place. From Virginia 
went Madison, Randolph, and St. George Tucker. George 
Mason did not attend. Here Hamilton, assisted by Madison 
and Randolph, drew up an address recommending that the 
States send commissioners to Philadelphia, “to take into 
consideration the condition of the United States, and to 
devise such further provisions as shall appear to them neces- 
sary to render the constitution of the Federal government 
adequate to the exigencies of the Union.” As a trade con- 
vention the conference had failed, but it brought to the sur- 
face the thought that all men were then revolving. From 
this resulted the political charter of 1787. 
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LETTER OF GENERAL NATHANIEL GREENE. 
ORIGINAL IN COLLECTION OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


HEAD QUARTERS 
HIGH HILLS OF SANTEE. 


Sir. OcroBER 24'* 1781 

Inclosed I send you a return of your line serving with 
this Army, & small as their number are they are of 
great importance to the quarter, as our whole collective 
strength don’t exceed One thousand men fit for duty. In 
this State we cannot look forward to the short period of 
their service, in our remote situation, without the most 
sensible pain. Our conflict has been too unequal, & I 
cannot think of prosecuting the War, upon such unequal 
ground nor would it be in my power, however, strong my 
inclination to support the spirits of the Officers and soldiers 
under such severe tryals as they have lately gone through. 
I hope therefore you will reinforce me timely, or I cannot 
be answerable for consequences. I congratulate you on 
our prospects in Virginia, but as the events of War are 
uncertain the most seasonable preparation should be made, 
to guard against misfortunes and improve advantages as 
fortune may decide. For Heavens sake don’t forget us, 
but remember your whole line leaves us in December, & 
the enemy ready to take advantage of our weak State; for 
tho’ we have driven them down into the lower Country, 
they have more than double our numbers. 

With sentiments of esteem and regard I have the honor 
to be Sir 

Your most Obed” 
His Excellency Humble Servant 


Governor NELSON. NATH. GREENE. 
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THE HERMITS OF THE WISSAHICKON. 
BY PROFESSOR OSWALD SEIDENSTICKER. 


The following letter translated from the German describ- 
ing the passage from London to Pennsylvania, February to 
June, 1694, and giving first impressions of the new colony, 
derives much interest from the fact that it was written by a 
fellow-passenger of John Kelpius, known as the Hermit of 
the Wissahickon.’ The ascetic dreamers, whose protracted 
and adventurous trip is here related, settled, after their arri- 
val in 1694, on the ridge near the Wissahickon, where they 
indulged in their religious notions, free of the intolerance 
that drove them from their native land. 

The leader of these peculiar people had originally been the 
Rev. John Jacob Zimmermann, who is highly spoken of as a 
man versed in mathematics and astronomy, as well as in theol- 
ogy. He had been a minister at Bietigheim, in Wiirtemberg, 
but lost his place on account of his leaning towards the mys- 
ticism and the theosophy of Jacob Boehme. He appears to 
have found friends in Hamburg, among others, the pietistic 
preacher J. H. Horbius, a brother-in-law of the famous Jacob 
Spener. But the free avowal of his religious convictions, he 
feared, would only entangle him with the ruling powers, and 
so he conceived the idea, in company with others who were 
in the same predicament, to emigrate to Pennsylvania, where 
dissent from the doctrines of a church was not punished as a 
felony. Before embarking on their journey, Zimmermann 
and his friend, Henry Bernhard Késter, informed a benevo- 
lent Quaker in Holland of their intention, and asked for 


1 “Copy of a Report from the New World, being an Account of the 
dangerous Voyage and happy Arrival of some Christian Fellow-travelers, 
who undertook their Pilgrimage to the end of spreading the Belief in 
Jesus Christ. | Job zit 8. | Printed in the year 1695.” 
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aid. It is stated by G. Croese, in his “ History of the 
Quakers” (though not elsewhere confirmed), that this appeal 
was answered by a gift of twenty-four hundred acres of land, 
subject only to the usual quitrent, and a sum of money (one 
hundred and thirty pounds sterling) sufficient to bring the 
little band of Pietists to America. On the eve of embarka- 
tion Zimmermann died at Rotterdam, in 1693. The rest of 
the company, including Zimmermann’s wife and children, 
went to London, where they stayed till February, 1694. 
The most prominent among them were John Kelpius, of 
Denndorf, in Transylvania; Henry Bernhard Koster, of 
Blumenberg; Daniel Falkner, of Saxony; John Selig, of 
Lemgo; Ludwig Bidermann, of Anhalt; probably, also, 
Peter Schiffer, of Finland; altogether about forty. They 
belonged to the “‘ awakened Christians,” who had a tinge of 
mysticism, probably also of millennialism, and looked down 
upon the church as a spiritual Babylon. John Kelpius had 
studied divinity at Altorf, then the seat of a university, 
where he became the pupil and friend of Professor John 
Jacob Fabricius. In 1689 he obtained the master’s degree, 
and on this occasion wrote a Latin essay on natural theology, 
followed by several others. In London he became acquainted 
with Jane Leade, the founder of the Philadelphic Society, a 
league of Christians who insisted on depth and inwardness, 
and had affiliations in Germany. With the secretary of 
that society, Henry John Deichmann, in London, he kept 
up a correspondence after his arrival in Pennsylvania. 
Another of the party, H. B. Koster, had studied law at 
Frankfort on the Oder, at the same time paying great at- 
tention to Oriental languages. In Pennsylvania he occa- 
sionally preached in German and in English. During the 
Keithian controversy he was a strong and even violent parti- 
san of George Keith, and as such forced a hearing at the nota- - 
ble Yearly Meeting in Burlington, 1695. He gave his own 
account of that meeting in a small pamphlet with the title, 
“History of the Protestation done in the Publick Yearly 
Meeting of Quakers at Burlington in the year 1695. New 
York, 1695.” After a short stay in Virginia he returned, in 
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1700, to Europe, and died 1749. Adelung, from whose biog- 
raphy of Késter (“ History of Human Folly,” Vol. VII.) these 
facts are taken, further states that an Englishman, “Thomas 
Fairmond” (evidently Thomas Fairman is meant), gave to 
K6ster and his five learned companions a tract of woodland 
to be cleared and tilled by them ; that they built upon it a 
little log house, and supported themselves mainly by raising 
Indian corn. 

Daniel Falkner is the same person who afterwards acquired 
the property of the Frankfort Company, called the Mana- 
tawny tract, at Pottstown, and his name still survives in 
the designation of Falkner’s Swamp. 

The question who wrote this “Report from the New 
World’? a translation of which follows on the succeeding 
pages, cannot be definitely answered. It is not likely that 
Kelpius was the author. A little manuscript volume, the 
property of Mr. Charles J. Wister, of Germantown, contains, 
beside other things in Kelpius’s own handwriting, his Latin 
diary of the very same journey which this report describes, 
On comparing the two accounts one cannot resist the impres- 
sion that Kelpius was of a higher grade of intellect than the 
writer of the report. He, moreover, attaches importance to 
incidents which the other leaves unnoticed, though, of course, 
the two descriptions, on the whole, agree in all matters of 
fact. Koster cannot well have been the author, on account 
of the allusion made to him in the letter. Perhaps Falkner 
is the man we look for. There is a remark in the report 
that may, at least, give some color to this supposition. It is 
this: ‘“‘ We do not know on what particulars you desire in- 
formation, therefore draft questions and send them, you shall 
not remain without good and full answers.” Now Falkner, 
in his Curieuse Nachricht von Pennsylvania, published at Frank- 
fort and Leipzig, in 1702, actually followed this plan. The 
book consists of questions propounded by his friends, fol- 
lowed by his answers. But, of course, this is no conclusive 
proof, and we must let the matter rest here. 

The Jacob Isaac mentioned towards the close of the 
report is Jacob Isaacs van Bebber, repeatedly noticed by 
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Mr. 8. W. Pennypacker, in his paper on the “Settlement 
of Germantown,” Penna. Maa., Vol. IV. pp. 1-41. 


SALUTEM EX ANTIPODIBUS! 


Dearest friends and brethren, especially my fellow in the 
Lord and much beloved ete. 

I shall be glad to learn that you have received all my let- 
ters, including my last from London, which contained a 
full account of what has occurred, since we left Germany' 
for England, and what, during our six months’ stay in Lon- 
don, was done and transacted among ourselves and with 
others. I shall now, in accordance with my promise, relate 
to you further, how we have happily come from England to 
America and what is the state of things here. Our de- 
parture for London was fixed on the 24th of February 
1694 in a large ship, the Sarah Maria Hopewell, or, as 
we called her among ourselves, Faith Love Hope. For so 
we have been taught by God. By Faith we got for our 
journey the means that were not in sight. By Smyrnean 
Love (in Hebrew mar, bitter, whence Maria) which is not 
obtained without toil and trouble, but remains faithful unto 
death, we were snatched from many portals of death. And, 
at last, through Hope we have been safely landed. We 
were taken in a sloop on the Thames a distance of 5 Ger- 
man miles to Gravesend, there to embark in our ship and 
then sailed down the Thames to the sea or Channel. There 
were of us forty passengers and thirty mariners. The ship 
was built for service in war and carried 14 large cannons. 
We saw land on both sides, on the left France, on the right 
the coast of England to which we kept close. Our pilot had 
not much experience, as we soon found out. For on the 

1In Kelpius’s diary the following persons are mentioned as the more 
prominent of the party: Henry Bernhard Késter, Daniel Falkner, 
Daniel Liitke, John Selig, Ludwig Bidermann. In the course of narra- 
tive a George G. and Henry Lorenz are incidentally referred to. From 
an allusion in Frederick Breckling’s “ Zeugniisse der Wahrheit,” it would 
appear that also Peter Schiffer, a Finlander, was a fellow-passenger. He 
is noticed by Acrelius (“‘ New Sweden,” p. 315), and also mentioned in 
Kelpius’s letters. 
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16th of February it blew a gale and though we had to steer 
between cliffs and sand banks, the pilot had nearly all sail 
set. The ship went like a bird; most of us became sea sick. 
Short time before the dinner hour we cast anchor, using the 
largest we had, as thick as a boy of nine years around the 
waist. As the gale abated and the ship drifted against 
the anchor, it broke, knocking a hole in the ship, which, 
however, caused no leak. We thus continued our journey, 
when, towards evening, wind, snow and storm began to 
rage more furiously and, at nightfall, our ship was unex- 
pectedly driven by wind and waves against a hard sand 
bank. There was a crash as if every thing in the ship was 
turning topsy turvy and as two more thumps followed, the 
sailors called down: Commend your souls to the Lord; we 
shall go down. Then three guns were fired as a signal to 
ships in the vicinity, but no mortal soul came to render as- 
sistance. All threw themselves upon their knees and prayed 
about an hour expecting the ship to sink. Here Faith, which 
conquers the world and its elements, proved so strong and 
heroic in some of the passengers, that they forgot the 
danger, went to the captain and told him to be of good 
cheer,' the danger was not meant for destruction, but for 
testing the belief and the love of many. This proved to be 
true. For when the prayers strove most earnestly against 
wind and waves, the most powerful waves came, as it were, 
to the support of the prayers and, at the behest of the Cre- 
ator, whom they obeyed, lifted the ship and carried it over 
the bank into a safe depth, contrary to all experience upon 
sea and to the surprise of the crew. After general thanks- 
giving on board we thereupon continued our journey through 
the Channel? and met, on the 20th of February, Prince Lewis 


1 It was Kelpius who, upon the third inward prompting, told the cap- ~ 


tain that the Lord had promised deliverance, that more dangers were 
impending, but divine Providence would grant a safe arrival. 

? On the 18th of February died the infant son of Henry Lorenz, and 
was buried in the sea. On the same day the ship was boarded by royal 
recruiting officers, who claimed three Swedish sailors. They would have 
carried off their prey had not the good Lord, invoked by Késter, appeased 
the hearts of the soldiers. (Kelpius.) 
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of Baden or rather were overtaken by him when returning 
from London to Holland and Germany. For his safety he 
had a convoy of 20 large men-of-war. While yet in London 
we had given in his charge, through a rich Jewish resident 
a large package of letters which he kindly received and 
promised to take over. Wesoon parted company, he cross- 
ing the Channel, we continuing our course lengthwise. On 
the 21 of February we reached Deal or the Downs, an Eng- 
lish port. Here we had to stop over two weeks waiting for 
the arrival of a good convoy, which was to be sent after us 
from London.’ During that time France could always be 
seen from our ship, as the distance across the Channel at 
that place is only 5 German miles. Though we were lying 
still, hardly a day passed without severe storms, so that our 
large ship was dancing in the water day and night like a 
little ball, which most of us were not accustomed to. When 
we had waited long enough and no express convoy arrived 
from London, we put our trust in Him who was our pro- 
tector, and ventured on the 8th of March to sail with a good 
eastern breeze right through the French jaws of war, i.e. the 
Channel, accompanied by some other ships which, likewise, 
took the risk. Four days we sailed in the Channel without 


1 We spent our time in edifying discourses and biblical lessons. On 
the 27th of February we sent letters to London and to Tob. Ad. Lauter- 
bach and others in Germany, from whom we had received most cheering 
answers. The three families, from whom we had already in London 
separated on account of their evil conduct, gave, by their quarrels and 
brawls, offence even to the sailors, who wondered that men should strike 
women. (Kelpius.) 

On the 3d of March a new anchor was received in place of the lost 
one. 

2 On the 4th of March I received a letter from Samuel Waldenfield, in 
London, at the Lamp in Fennhard Street, with a draft of the pious vir- 
gin Catharine Beerens van Bofing on Samuel Standerwick in Deal. 
This gentleman received me and my friend Selig the next day very 
kindly. He listened with the greatest pleasure to our account of the 
Pietists in Germany, and invited us to repeat our visit. We were pre- 
vented from doing so by our sailing on the 8th of March. (Kelpius.) 

5 Nineteen ships, three of which were men-of-war. 

The following memorandum in English is inserted in Kelpius’s Latin 
diary in a different handwriting : 
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seeing a ship of the enemy. On the 12th of March we 
arrived at Plymouth, the last harbor on the English side of 
the Channel.’ In this harbor we lay by again 5 weeks wait- 
ing for the convoy from London. During that time we were 
frequently allowed to leave the ship and visit the town. We 
received here a letter from Lauterbach and a note from 
Mr. Schmaltz in Erfurt. We also wrote many letters to 


“Tnstructions for the better keeping company with their Maj’s ship 
Sandador Prize under my command. 

“Tf I weigh in the day I will haule home my foretopsail sheets and fire 
a gunn. If in the night, I will putt a light in the main top mast shrouds 
and fire a gun, which light you are to answer. If I weigh in a fog I will 
fire 3 gunns distantly one after another. If I anchor in the night or in 
a fogg, I will fire 2 guns a small distance of time one from the other and 
putt abroad a light more than my constant lights, which light you are 
to answer. 

“Tf I lie by or try in the night, I will fire two guns and keep a light 
abroad more than my constant light in the Main shrouds and if through 
extreamity of weather we are forced to lye a Holl or under a Mizen, I 
will fire three guns and put abroad two lights of equal height more than 
my constant light; and if I make sail in the night after blowing weather 
or after lying by or for any other reason I will make the same sing [sign 7] 
as for weighing in the night which light you are to answer. 

“Tn case of separation if we meet by day the weathermost ship shall 
lower his Fore top sail and then the leward shall answer by lowering 
their main top sail. 

“‘ He that apprehends any danger in the night shall fire guns and put 
abroad three lights of equal hight and bear away or tack from it; but 
if it should happen to be strange ships, then make false fires and en- 
deavor to speak with my; and to better to know each other in the 
night, he that hails shall ask what ship is that and he that is hailed 
shall answer Adventure, then he that hailed first shall reply Rupert. 

“Tf I have a desire to speak with you I will hoist a Jack-Flag in my 
mizen-top mast shrouds and make a weft with my ensign. 

“If you have a desire to speak you shall hoist your ensign in your 
Main-Top-Mast Shrouds. 

“Tf in the night you chance to spring a leak keep firing of Guns and 
showing of lights 

“ Dated on board their Maj’is Ship Will. Allen. 

“Sandador Prize March 9. 1693.” 

1 They secured a good place of anchorage, the same which Dutch ships- 
of-war then leaving had occupied. Kelpius calls attention to the fact 
that the fort which protects the harbor is armed with 365 cannon. 

VoL. x1.—29 
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Germany.’ Our exercises on board the ship consisted in 
discourses of various kind and interpretations of Scripture, 
in which those who felt inclined took part. We had, also, 
prayer meetings and sang hymns of praise and joy, several 
of us accompanying on instruments that we had brought 
from London. As many as believed in the glorious pres- 
ence of the Lord at all places and at all times, evinced true 
godliness, while those who had no such faith were as wicked 
on water as on land and by showing in the greatest dangers 
always the faintest hearts betrayed how they were branded 
by their own conscience. 

When, at last, a convoy from London was no longer 
hoped for, as it happened that a fleet of Spanish men-of- 
war” in Plymouth harbor was ready to sail for Cadiz or 
Lisbon, our captain, and the masters of some other ships 
bargained with the Admiral for a sum of money to convoy 
us 200 Dutch miles into the ocean. When the terms were 
agreed upon, we weighed anchor and with a good Eastern 
breeze set sail on the 18th of April, still keeping close to 
the English coast with Brest in France on the other side. 
We saw that day several large ships coming towards us. 
The men-of-war, under the impression that they were 
enemies, got ready for them, but as we came nearer each 
other we recognized the Portuguese flags. Having fired 
some salutes they proceeded on their way to London. On 
the 24th of April we had for 24 hours so thick a fog that 
we could hardly see our own ship and the bells had to be 
rung, otherwise we should have become separated. We 
lost sight of the English coast, but subsequently® descried 
it, at a distance, like flames of fire. Steering more to the 
southward we could in a few hours, see no more a finger’s 
breadth of land. Then, as we entered the great ocean, the 


1 Kelpius received letters from Cleves and Konberg questioning the 
expediency of emigrating. He replied to the objections and wrote to 
Lauterbach, Mons. de Watteville, Meerkamp, and others, mostly in 
London. 

2 Danish, Swedish, and Spanish. (K.) 

* At sunset. (K.) 
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Lord gave us good speed, so that our ship went like drawn 
by the horses of Jehovah and guided by the wings of 
Cherubim, as a pious man, illumined by a divine vision, 
had foreseen, while we were yet in London. On the 25th 
of April, favored by an Eastern breeze we and another 
English ship which carried 18 guns took leave of the 
Spaniards, both sides firing many salutes. They went 
due south, we followed a southwestern course. Till the 
end of this month we had good weather and favorable 
wind, but in May it began to look very dark; often it 
stormed continually for 24 hours and once early in the 
morning the gale was so violent, that two of our top masts 
snapped and we could, for several days use only a single 
sail.2 How one fares under such circumstances, no one 
knows better than he who has had the experience. As far as 
the ship is concerned, there is no danger upon the ocean, 
because the water is, for the most part, as deep as the 
highest clouds are above the face of the earth; hence it 
cannot be fathomed and there is nothing for the ship to 
strike against. The wind, at last, died away and the sur- 
face of the sea became as smooth as a pavement of ivory. 
Underneath it looked like a beautiful, entirely transparent 
green emerald. We had frequently occasion to wonder at 
the works of the Lord, especially at the strange creatures 
of the deep. We often saw near our ship fish of mon- 
strous size, spouting water as fire engines do; to watch 
them in the water keeping us company was wonderful. 
Flying fish provided with wings and fins often came near 
us. One day we caught a big fish which the English call 
shark; it has a way of prowling after ships so as to snap 
up people or whatever else falls over board. They can bite 
through a man at his waist. When the one we had caught 
was hoisted aboard by a thick rope, an English dog that 
wanted to catch hold of him, would have been bitten to 
death, had he not quickly scampered away. 


1The commander of the Spanish fleet was Nicholas de Rudder. (K.) 
? Kelpius notes from day to day the state of the weather, direction of 
the wind, course and speed of the ship. 
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On the 10th of May our faith was again put on trial. 
We were only two ships and saw in the morning, when the 
weather was fair and quiet, three vessels in the distance. 
(Mark, when at sea a foreign ship comes in sight, immedi- 
ately alarm is given and everything put in readiness for an 
encounter.) Many of us became depressed in mind from a 
presentiment that they were hostile French ships. They 
steered directly towards us, but on account of the calm 
could make no headway for 5 or 6 hours. About noon we 
could see by the telescope that they carried white flags with 
lilies, enough to show, that this day things would take a 
French, not a Christian turn. As soon as this was ascer- 
tained, every thing was made ready for battle. The pas- 
sengers were given the choice to fight or not. We, of 
course, abstained of carnal weapons and taking the shield 
of faith sat down between decks behind boxes and cases, 
prayed and invoked the Lord, every one for himself, as on 
account of the great noise and the report of cannons nothing 
could have been heard. We had hardly got down, when a 
French frigate with 24 cannon and a merchant ship with 6 
cannon made straight for our ship and opened fire so vigor- 
ously, that it was really time to pray for averting great 
calamity. The merciful Father made the enemies’ balls drop 
into the water before our ship, only one cannon ball struck 
the ship over our heads without doing harm to anybody, 
though the ship got a hole two ells above the water line. 
In the mean time our cannon and ball were not idle, but 
did great damage to the enemies’ ships, which we inferred 
from their retreat. But half an hour afterwards they re- 
sumed the attack. Then a 12 pound ball was sent right 
through the captain’s room, but inflicted no damage; the 
captain’s boy who carried a bottle in his hand came very 
near being hit; the ball took the bottle so neatly out of his 
hand that he hardly knew the ball had done it. An hour 
later the frigate fell back a little and with the third vessel, 
which carried 12 guns attacked our fellow ship, which, 
however, made a good defense. Here it happened that a 
Frenchman on the merchant vessel while aiming with his 
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rifle at our captain, while on the point of shooting, was rent 
to pieces by a cannon ball, before he could pull the trigger. 
Whether the shot came from our companion ship or ours 
nobody knows. The enemy stopped firing, expecting us to 
capitulate or else, designing to turn to our port, but it 
pleased the Lord to make an end of the racket that day 
and to drive the enemy to flight by means no one would 
have thought of. For the Lord put it into the heart of our 
captain to call all males on deck, and to make them join his 
crew in raising a pretended shout of joy. When this was 
done and the enemy observed on our ship, contrary to ex- 
pectation, so many heads, whom, they thought, had been 
fighting and would continue to fight, it was as if their can- 
nons had at once become dumb and their courage sunk into 
the sea like a millstone. The Lord struck them with fear, 
so they suddenly turned their ships about and fled away 
from us.'' The large frigate gave the signal of flight; but 
the others could not follow so swiftly and we might easily 
have captured both of them. Our captain, however, was 
satisfied when the merchant ships hoisting a white flag sur- 
rendered. Then we also stopped firing. The two other 
ships got off; the third fell into our hands. There were on 
board twenty four Frenchmen, among them one of the re- 
formed faith, who had been attending mass under compul- 
sion. Seven were taken aboard our ship, including this 
Huguenot, who liked our company and was pleased that we 
could speak his language and assuage in some measure his 
bruised conscience. The others were taken on board by 
our fellows. The ship had a cargo of sugar and came from 
Martinique under the 17th degree of Latitude. At first the 
prisoners raised a great wail and lamentation; they had ex- 
pected to land in France as freemen and had now to return 


1J7t was at this point that the “Providence,” the companion of the 
“Sarah Maria,” came up and joined in the pursuit. Being the faster of 
the two, she chased and engaged the hostile frigate. The battle lasted 
four hours, but only three balls of the enemy struck, doing little damage 
to the ship and none to the men. (K.) 

? Kelpius makes no mention of this incident. 
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to America in captivity. But thus they had meant to serve 
us. The Lord fulfilled on them what is written Revel. ch. 
138, “He that leadeth into captivity shall go into captivity.”! 

After this visitation we continued our journey with very 
favorable wind and weather. Nothing occurred, except that 
we were several times frightened by a false alarm.? English 
ships met us on two occasions, being bound from America 
to Europe. The encounter had taken place right on the 
middle of the ocean. On the 12th of June at 10 o’cl a.m. 
we had a great eclipse of the sun.* In the evening of the 
same day we had the first glance of America. On the 14th 
we entered Chesapeake Bay, or the big sound, which 
stretching along Virginia from south to north is 75 German 
mileslong. On the 19th of June, having traversed the sound 
to its end we stepped on land. The first thing we did was 
to thank the Lord upon our knees for having carried us, as 
on eagles’ wings such an immense distance through all the 
gates of death. We hope, in this land also, His mercy will 
not be wasted on us, especially as we are assured that we 
have come hither by His will.‘ 


1 The distribution of the cargo, consisting of sugar and cider, gave 
rise to dissatisfaction, which the captain finally quelled by allowing to 
all an equal share in the “unjust Mammon.” (K.) 

* Kelpius mentions the curious monsters of the deep that kept up a 
race with the ship and at night-time seemed to be swimming in fire. 
On the 17th of May aship returning from Antigua, which at first was 
taken for one of the enemy, came near enough to exchange salutations 
and to receive letters for London. The “ Providence” took the captured 
ship in tow, and in consequence, losing in speed, was left behind. 

® They observed it in latitude 36° 45’. On the evening of the same 
day (June 12) they entered Chesapeake Bay, which Kelpius calls the 
Bay of Virginia. 

* They reported in Maryland to fourteen royal commissioners, in- 
forming them who they were and why they had come to reside in 
America. 

Nearly at the close of his diary, under the date of June 17, Kelpius 
enters a memorandum of “that notable excommunication of Falkner 
and of the prophetess of Erfurt, Anna Maria Schuchart, by Késter.” 
Nothing is added to explain this enigma. As far as Falkner is concerned, 
the excommunication may have been the explosive result of a disagree- 
ment between the two. Anna Maria Schuchart, also known by the 
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This province of America is mostly inhabited by English, 
Dutchmen, Germans and Swedes, who have laid out these 
very fine cities, villages and plantations. It is a country 
that supports its laborers abundantly; there is plenty of 
food. What pleases me here most is that one can be peasant, 
scholar, priest and nobleman all at the same time without 
interference, which of all modes of living has been found 
to be the best and most satisfactory since patriarchal times. 
To be a peasant and nothing else is a sort of cattle-life; to 
be a scholar and nothing else, such as in Europe, is a 
morbid and self-indulgent existence; to be a priest and 
nothing else ties life to blunders and responsibilities; to be 
a nobleman and nothing else makes godless and riotous. 
The religion most generally professed in this province is 
that of the Quakers, who have their name from quaking or 
trembling. Having in their collective body been active long 
time in holding up to the kings and nations of Europe the 
signal of contrition, they now must themselves, passively, 
confirm the truth of this signal on account of the pride and 
foolish arrogant ignorance of their members. I wrote from 
London that in our times a teacher has stepped forward 
there among them, prophesying of a great earthquake. 
This has here in America begun to manifest itself among 
them. For a learned and godly man, George Keith by 
name, who for 19 years has been a preacher among them 
(previously he was a professor at Oxford) commenced two 
years ago to lay bare their worst errors and to expose their 
teachers’ pride and their ignorance of the Word of God. 
Hence the eyes of many have been opened to see that they 
have erred against God’s Writ and they have publicly se- 
ceeded. This has produced such a shattering among them, 


sobriquet ‘“‘ Erfurt Lizzie,” was a servant-girl that had spells attended 
with visions and prophetic utterances. While some denounced her as a 
humbug, others thought her divinely inspired. There is nothing to lead 
us to think that she was a fellow-passenger of Kelpius, and it cannot be 
explained why she became the object of Késter’s wrath. 

All landed on the 19th of June, arrived at New Castle on the 22d, at 
Philadelphia on the 23d, and at Germantown on the 24th. Kelpius’s 
diary contains no remarks about America. 
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that one piece of their meeting-customs lies splintered here, 
another there; there is sighing on account of the vanity and 
folly of their teachers, some of whom have gone so far, as 
to consider the inward light, such as the heathens have, suf- 
ficient for salvation, thus degrading Christ, His justification, 
blood and death. These and other absurdities have gained 
ground among them because of their ignorance of Scripture, 
which many of them, puffed up with their fantastic light, 
have ceased to hold in honor. I say this particularly of 
their ministers, the others are simple-minded sheep. This 
George Keith went last year to London (where there are 
more than 100,000 of them) with the same success reported 
of him in these parts. Here, then, there is a gate for a 
great harvest, which the Lord opens for us wider and wider, 
giving us strength to make his Philadelphic Word a foun- 
dation on which Jerusalem can descend from above. Ye 
European Churchwomen, consider, unless you put off your 
soiled garments of religion, you cannot enter into the Phil- 
adelphia which the Lord awakens anew out of a little 
pebble and a paltry mustard seed, rather outside of your 
European Babylon than within it, as the future will show. 

We have here, in Germantown, a man by the name of 
Jacob Isaac, a native of Crefeld on the Rhine, near Holland. 
He was formerly a Mennonite, but he desires to depart with 
his whole house, to acknowledge and abandon the follies, 
scandals, shortcomings and stains of his former religion. 
So there are many hundreds here, made free by Christ, the 
Son of God. There has been wanting thus far, as they 
admit, good leadership. In the house of this man there are 
every week three meetings, at which Koster generally speaks 
publicly to the great edification of those present. It is, also, 
his custom to hold a meeting once a week in Philadelphia, 
in which he speaks English. Babylon and the Antichrist are 
not so rampant here as with you; the people are, on the 
whole, free and seek to rise and to advance with no one to 
prevent it. 

N. lives apart here at Germantown with N., whom he has 
taken for his wife. But we mean to remain free according 
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to the better advice of St. Paul at this time. The people 
show us much love. A gentleman of Philadelphia gave us 
the other day 175 acres of land 3 miles from Germantown ; 
others have promised to give us still more. We are now 
beginning to build a house there, and the people lend us all 
possible help. We place this to the credit of the public 
good and expect not a foot’s breadth on our own account. 
For we are resolved, besides giving public instruction to the 
little children of this country, to take many of them to our- 
selves and have them day and night with us, so as to lay in 
them the foundation of a stable permanent character. With 
them the beginning must be made, otherwise there will be 
only mending and patching of the old people. 

We cannot know on what particulars you desire informa- 
tion, therefore draft questions and send them, you shall not 
remain without good and full answers. None of you sent 
us a line during our stay at London, while we wrote you so 
many letters. Make a note of this and do not continue as 
you have done. You must send the same letter 1. 2. 3 times 
and always keep a copy; one is pretty sure to come to hand. 
This we shall do on our part. I for my person give you the 
following advice and address. Send the letter thus directed: 
To Mr. N. in America in Pennsylvania, at present, in Ger- 
mantown, care of Mr. Diego Numez da Costa, Dreckwall at 
Hamburg. This pious rich Portuguese Jew will send it 
directly to his brother in London, who will surely and with- 
out fail forward it to the proper place. Communicate this 
letter to all good friends cito. At the next opportunity offer- 
ing from here I shall write more. May the Lord be with 
your wisdom and his name be your strong castle. Amen! 
I remain yours 

N.N. 
Germantown in Pennsylvania Americse 
Aug. 7th. 1694. 
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ESSAY OF AN ONONDAGA GRAMMAR, OR A SHORT 
INTRODUCTION TO LEARN THE ONONDAGA AZ. 
MAQUA TONGUE. 


By Rev. DAviID ZEISBERGER. 
CONTRIBUTED BY JOHN W. JORDAN. 


[A minute of a church council, held at Bethlehem 15th July, 1742, 
recommends the study of the Delaware Indian dialect, in order to facili- 
tate intercourse with individuals of that nation, whose visits to the 
settlement were then of almost daily occurrence. This was within two 
years followed by the establishment of a school for the instruction of 
missionaries in both of the Delaware and Mohawk dialects. The Rev. 
John C. Pyrleus was appointed tutor; and among the members of the 
first class was David Zeisberger, who for upwards of forty years was em- 
ployed in the Indian mission of his church. This distinguished mis- 
sionary probably did more than any other man of his time to develop 
both the Delaware, and the Onondaga dialect of the Iroquois. Fourteen 
of his manuscripts are preserved in the library of Harvard University, 
and among those in the Moravian Archives at Bethlehem is his Ger- 
man-Onondaga Lexicon, vii. vols., 2367 pp. We are indebted to the 
courtesy of the Rt. Rev. Edmund de Schweinitz, 8.T.D., for the use of 
the manuscript and English translation, by Bishop John Ettwein, which 
we have transcribed to these pages, the original title of which we have 
also retained. ] 


§ 1. 


The Indians have no Characters or Letters of their own, 
but borrow them from the English, as they did from the 
Latins. 

As they have no Writings or Books & no Schools amongst 
them, the sound of those Letters is not determined amongst 
them, the Author of this Essay, being a German, thought 
it convenient to spell their Words in the German or Latin 
way, where every letter is pronounced & none needlessly 
used in their Syllables or Words, according to that, This 
Tongue has no more than 
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(a) 21 Letters viz: 5 Vowels: a, e, i, 0, u. 
16 Consonants: ¢, d, 9, h, j, k, 1, n, q, 7, 8, t, w, U, X, 2. 


Norse. 6, f,m, p & ph are not usual in their Words, and 
the Onondagos cannot well pronounce them in the English 
Words, they turn commonly p into q & Finto W, e.g. 

Peter, Quiter. 
Frederick, Wredrick. 
They use Diphthongs ae, ai, ee, ei, eu, ti. 


(b) Pronunciation of the Letters: 

a, awe, e, eh, i, ih (not ei), o, u, uh (not ju), ¢ before e & i 
as a z, else asa k. 

g, neither as J the nor as jot, but as a mild k. _ t, always as 
¢(& not sh) tho’ before i and after that another Vowel, e.g, 
Jentie (to come again) as Jenthie. Watidge, to make water, 
as Wathidge. 

§ IL. 


Accents are 8. Acute, grave & circumflex: the first lies 
always upon antepenultima or penultima— 

the second on ultima— 

the third on ultima & penultima. 


§ IT. 


Words are either simple or compound. Wachtandi, fo go. 
tenta wachtandi, to go back, jorke, to-morrow—ojantshiorhe, 
the Day after to-morrow. 

Ganiatare, the Sea. Ganiataregdéna, the open or great Sea. 

either primitives or derivatives Otshishta, Fire, tioschisch- 
tacherong, firy. Ochna, fat, oil, ochnara, fatty, oily. Och- 
necands, water. ochnecdtschi, watery. 


Parts of Speech or Partes orationis are 7. Noun, Pronoun, 
Verb, Adverb, Preposition, Interjection, Conjunction. (the 
Participle is wanting.) 


A) The Noun signifying the Name or Quality of a Thing, 
is either Substantive or adjective [oie] 
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1.) Substantive the Name of a Thing; as Unque, Man. 
Ganataje, a Zown. Gardnta, a Tree. Johadte, the way. 
Geihuhate, the River. 

2.) An Adjective signifies the accident, quality, or Property 
of a Thing, as: Ojdneri, good. Wahétke, bad. jos, long. 

3.) A Substantive Noun is either Proper or Appellative. 

a proper Substantive, is in this as in other Tongues, that 
which agrees to one particular Thing of a kind, as: Onon- 
dage, Delaware, Susquehannah, Kaskaskung. 

4.) an Appelative Substantive is that which is common to 
a whole kind of Things, as: 


Ganatije, a Town. 
Unque, a Man. 
Geihate, a River. 
Garonta, a Tree. 


5.) The Genders are 3. Masculine, feminine and neuter. 

The two Genders of Nature, viz. male & female are 
known by the name or word itself, as: 

Etschinak, a Man. Echro, a Woman. Onogaronto, a 
Buck. Tionhdsquarunt, a Cow. 


Note. They are only declined by Genders & Numbers 
and have no cases. 


ily by the Preefixis, as: Sajadat, a male Person. Sgajadat, 
a female Person, t’hidtage, 2 persons (masc.) t’gidtage, 2 Per- 
sons (femin.), achso nihanati, 3 Persons (masc.), achso negu- 
nati, 3 Persons (femin.), The preformative g is not only 
used in the females by Nature in the Singular & plural 
number, as: Echro, a female or Woman, Singul. Géchro, 
plur. Guntiéchro; but in the plural number, to all cattle & 
game, where the sexes is not purposely distinguished. 

Neuter are all Words which have no Prefixes nor accept 


any. 

6.) The Onondagos have two Numbers as the English: 
The Singular & plural. the plural number has always a 
Syllable added to the singular, e.g. schéh. 
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Ganhéchwa, the Door, pl. Ganhochwasch6h. 
Garonta, the Tree, pl. Garontasch6h. 
Echro, a female Woman, pl. Echroschéh. 


2.) nnie. In such words that end with a,e, & o, & signify 
Rivers, Hills, Country’s, Marshes, Springs, Roads, viz : 

Ononta, the Mountain, pl. Onontannie. 

Geihate, the River, pl. Geihatennie. 

Ganiat4re, the Sea, pl. Ganiatarennie. 

Ganawite, the Morass, pl. Ganawatennie. 

Johate, the Way, pl. Johaténnie. 

Jochnawaréto, the Spring, pl. Jochnawaroténnie 

except: Tiogachrahnte has tonnie. 


3.) hogu or ogu, 
as: unque, man, pl. unquehogu, men, mankind. 


Garochia, the Heaven, pl. Garochiahogu. 

Ochnéca, the Water, pl. Ochnécahogu. 
Otschistenochqua, the Star, pl. Otschistenochquahogu. 
Achsonta, the Night, pl. Achsonthégau. 

Ozhata, the Cloud, pl. Ozhatahégu. 


7.) The Nouns compounded with the adjectives ios long, 
change both the Vowels of ios into es & in plural eso, e.g. 


Garonta, a Tree. 
Garontes, a long Tree. 
Garontéso, long Trees. 
Ondnta, a Mountain. 
Onontés, a long Mountain. 
Onontéso, long Mountains. 


8.) In the proper Nouns where a certain Number is com- 
pounded with the final Syllable age is added, as: 


Ganataje, a Town. 

T’ganatage, two Towns. 

achso ne ganatage, three Towns. 

gajéri ne ganatage, &c. 

Unque, Man. 

tiunquetage, two men. 

achso ne unquetage, three men, &c. 

onochsaje, the House. 

t’ganochsage, two houses. 

9.) Declensions of Onondago Nouns and Adjectives, by 
Cases, are not found except that sometimes the Vocative 


case in Words beginning with a Vowel is distinguished as 
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well in the singular as the plural number by preefixing of S., 
as: 

Unque, Man ; Sunque, thou man. 

Sunquanis, thou our God. 

Sajaner, thou Lord. 

Sunquajaner, thou our Lord. 


and the Ablative by adding a Preposition, as: 


Ochneca, the Water. 

Ochnecfge, in the Water. 

garochiage, in Heaven. 

10.) Persone orationis are Three, which are expressed by 
Preefixis, as well in the Nouns as Verbs, as : 

giatattige, my brother. 

tschiatattége, thy brother. 

hatattage, his brother. 

pl. unqua or t’watattége, our brother. 

S’watattége, your brother. 

hunnatattége, their brother. 

gehawak, my child; Sahawak, thy child. 

heh4wak, his child. 


b.) Adjectives mostly coalesce with the Substantives, as : 

Eniage, the hand. 

Ostwi, little. 

Eniastwi, a little hand. 

Ochsita, the foot. 

goano, big. 

ochsitowano, a big Foot. 

1.) They are flexible [declinable] as well as the Verbs 
they coalesce with the Subst. as: 


Wagenckstwa, my hand is little. 

Saniastwi, thy hand is little. 

honidstwi, his hand. 

gachsitow4no, I have a big foot. 

sachsitowano, thou hast a big foot. 

dstwi, little; gastwi, I am little. 

Sastwi, thou art little ; hostwi, he is little. 

2.) Some indeclinable, but have yet the present and future 
Mood, as: 

Agajung, old ; pres. agajichne. 

orhésta, white; pres. orhestachqua. 

tidgaras, dark ; pres. tiogarasqua; fut. ’njogarak, it will be dark. 
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ochnétes, ochnétong, deep ; pres. ochnotéchqua ; fut. ’njochnotong. 
otariché, warm ; pres. otarichéchqua ; fut. ’njotariche. 

ios, long ; pres. idsqua. 

ochranuwe, wet ; pres. ochquanuwésqua. 

Warochiocu, blew. 

ozitquaroiu, yellow. 

ochnfra, greasy. 


3.) The indeclinable either coalesce with the Substantives 
or stand by themselves. 

In the first case the singular and plural differ in the last 
syllable, as : 

Garonta, the Tree; and agajung, old. 

garontagajung, an old tree. 

pl. garontagajungschoh. 

ase, new ; garontase, a green tree. 

pl. garontaseschoh. 

Ochsita, the foot ; ochsités, a long foot ; pl. ochsitéso. 


the others make no difference in the singular & plural num- 
ber, as: 

essowa, many. Tschidéchara, Pidgeon. 

essowa harriochne Tschiochara.—He shot many Pidgeons. 

otschidnta, Fish. 

essowa honawichne otschidnta.— He caught many fishes. 

gahris tiochriro, torn stockings. 

Hachtachqua tiochriro, torn shoes, 


4.) Most of the Adjectives distinguish the masculine and 
feminine gender, as: 

Jonnochwactani, sick. 

honnochwactani, he is sick. 

gonnochwactani, she is sick. 

Unquetahétke, a bad man. 

hunquetahétke, he is a bad man. 

gunquetahétke, she is a bad creature. 

Unquetio, a good man. 

Junquetio, he is a good man. 

gunquetio, she is a good creature. 

5.) a few adjectives of the indeclinable who do not coalesce 
with the Substantive, make no Difference between the male 
& female kind, as: 

Orhésta, white. 

tidgaras, dark. 
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Otaté,... 

Ochnotes, deep. 

tiochriro, torn. 

tiodwend6ni, round. 

6.) The Substantive is placed before the Adjective when 
they do not coalesce, as: 

Gazheta tiodwenoni, a round glass. 

Garis tiochriro, stockings torn. 

onaja tiodwenoni, a ball round. 

But if the Adjective implies the Word is or are then it 
goes before the Substantive and the adjective becomes a 
verb, as: 

Tiodwenoni Gazheta, round is the Glass. 

tiochriro gari¢hsa, torn are my stockings. 

7.) Where two adjectives meet & one coalesce with the 
Substantive, that which becomes a verb is placed last, as : 

Uchwuntschiaquéki tiodwenoni, 

the whole World is round. 

Uchwuntschiaqueki wahétke, 

the whole World is wicked. 

Unquequeki hotihétke, 

all Men are spoiled. 

8.) But where the Substantive & Adjective not coalesce & 
a verb is added, the Substantive comes in the middle before 
the Verb, as: 

Oqueki unquehogu hotihetke, 

all Mankind is spoiled. 

Oquéki agozenenschoh gaichéje, 

all the cattle died. 

Oqueki Zatonochsaje jagoquatos, 

His whole family is sick. 

9.) Of numeral Adjectives. 

a.) Cardinal. 

1. Skata 

2. Tekeni 
3. Achso 
4, Gajeri 
5. Wisk 

6. 
7. 


Achiak 
Tschoatak 








10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
30. 
40. 
50. 
60. 
70. 
80. 
90. 
100. 
110. 


120. 
130. 
140. 
150. 
160. 
170. 
180. 
190. 
200. 
800. 
400. 
500. 
600. 
700. 
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. Tekiro 

. Watiro 
Wasshé 
Wasshé skata gachera 
Wasshé tekeni “ 
Wasshé achso ne gachera 
Wasshé gajeri “ 
Wasshé wisk gachera 
Wasshé achiak “ 


Wasshé tshéatak gachera 


Wasshé tekiro ” 
Wasshé watiro * 
T’wasshe 

T’wasshe skata a 
Achso ne wasshé 


Gajeri “ “ 

Wisk “ “ 

Achiak“ “ 

Tshoataké ne wassh 

terol—CSSC(‘i‘éS’ 

Watiro “ & 

Wasshé ne wasshé or Skata t’wanniawe 

Skata t’wanniawe wasshé ne gachero or Skata jo- 
shechseréta 

Skata t’wanniawe tekeni joshechseréta 


Skata t’wanniawe achso ne joshechserdéta 
Skata t’?wanniawe gajera ne e 
Skata “ wisk “ « 
Skata “ achiak a 
Skata “ tshoatek « 
Skata “ tékero . 
Skata “ watiro bad 
T’weenniawe 

Achso ne t’weenniawe 

Gajeri “ * 

Wisk “ “ 

Achiak “ “ 

Tshoatak ne t’weenniawe 


VoL. x1.—30 
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800. 
900. 
1000. 


2000. 
3000. 
4000. 
5000. 
6000. 
7000. 
8000. 
9000. 
10000. 
20000. 
30000. 
40000. 
50000. 
60000. 
70000. 
80000. 
90000. 
100000. 
200000. 
800000. 
400000. 
500000. 
600000. 
700000. 
800000. 
900000. 
1000000. 


Note 1. 
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Tékire ne t’weenniawe 
WaAtiro “ 6 
Wasshe ne t’wenniawe or ne weenniawechse- 


r4sshe 
T’wenniawechserdsshe 
Achso ne weenniawechserdsshe 
Gajeri “ “ 
Wisk ““ “ 
Achiak “ c 
Tschodtak ne weenniawechserasshe 
Tekiro “ as 
WaAtiro “ sad 
Wasshé “ “ 
Twasshé “ “ 
Achso ne wdsshe ne weenniawechserdsshe 
Gajeri ““ “ “cc “ce 
Wisk ne wdsshe ne wenniawechserfsshe 
Achiak “ ‘“ “cc “cc 
Tshodtak ne “ 6 ee 
Tekiro “ “cc we “ 
Watiro “ “ “cc “ 
W asshé “ 6“ “cc “cc 
T’weenniawe ne WAsshe ne weenniawechserdasshe 
Achso ne T’weenniawe “ oe 
Gajeri “ ““ “ “ 
Wisk “ 6c“ “ “c 
Achiak “cc “ “ “ 
Tshodtak ne T’weenniawe“ e 
Tekiro ““ ““ “ “cc 
Watiro “ “ “cc “ 
T’wenniawechserdsshe ‘“ 6 


Skata & Tekeni coalesce with the Substantive 


so, that from the first, sk or s is put before & ata or tat at 
the end of it, as: 

Onochsaje, the House. Skenochsata, one House. 

Ganhéchwa, the Door. Skanhochwata, one Door. 

Ojata, the Person, Sajadat, one Person, male, or Sgajadat, one Person, 
Semale. 
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10.) If the initial letter e, i, or u, the k is changed into 
ch, with T before it or rather Tsch, as: 

Eniage, the Hand. Tscheniata, one Hand. 

Jéchserat, the Winter. Tschidchserat, one Winter. 

Unque, Man. Tschiunquetat, one Man. 

11.) From Tekeni is only T with an apostrophe or Ti 
instead of Te put before the Substantive and Syllable age 
placed at the end instead of another finale, as : 

Ganatdje, the Town, T’ganatage, two Towns, Unque, man, 
Tiunquétage, two men. Jochserat, the Winter, Tiochserage, 
two Winters. 


Note: Use alone can teach where these two words coalesce 
with the Substantive or not, for if you say: Skata gan- 
hochwa it is plain you mean one door, but that is not Onon- 
dagish, but Skata ochquari, one Bear or Tekeni ochquari, 
two Bears, is proper and not Skochquarat or t’gochquarage. 
Skata Tachidéni & not Skatachionata. 


12.) Where Skata & Tekeni do not coalesce with the Sub- 
stantive, Person or Head is often made use of instead of 
them, as: 

instead of Skata etchinak, one Man; Sajedat Etschinak. 

“ Skata Echro, one Woman, Sgajadat Ethro. 
” Tekeni hatitschinak, two Men; thiatage hatch- 
schinak. 
” Tekeni guntiechro, two Women; tgiatagé gunti- 
echro.—but this is only usual with living creatures. 

When the Discourse is about Cattle the feminine gender 
is usually applied, as: 

Sgajadat Tionhosquaront, one Head of Horn Cattle. 

not Sajadat “ 

Tgiatagé Tionhosquaront 

not T’hiatage “ 

Yet Sgajadat is not so common instead of Skata as t’giat- 
age instead of Tekeni. 

13.) The Adjective: many is often expressed by the Sub- 
stantive, Jotgdéte, a multitude, as: 
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Enasquagate, many Cattle, 

Unquegotgate, many Men, 

Otgoragdte, many Wampum, 

Ochwistagate, much money. 

b. Ordinals. Upon the question: Tohniwathonta ? 

Is it the first, second, &c. 

Tistiérechte, the first. 

TekeniwathOnta, the second. 

Achsowathonta, the third 

Gajeri ws the fourth, and so forth. 

To these belong also the numerals when in measuring & 
weighing one ¥% or ¥ is above a whole sum, as: 

Wisk (5) Satewachseenewathonta (14) i.e. 5%, five ¢ a half. 

T’wasshe (20) Satewachsenewathonta (3%) i.e. twenty ¢ 
one half. 

c. Multiplicatives, are none in this Tongue, they are ex- 
pressed by Ordinals, as : 

Tekeni Zanihuntiatéte, they are of a (double) two fold 
kind (or Gender) 

Achso (3) ne tiohattie (ways)—three different ways (Roads), 
gachschirow4no (cord, rope) gajeri ne gachschirage (of 4 
threads)—a fourfold rope or cord. 

Achso ne tiojéki, thrice divided—¥. 

Gajeri ne tiojaki, 4 times divided— 

d. Distributives. Upon the question Tohnihatti? how many 
each time? as: 

Skatahattie, each 1. 

Tekenihattie, “ 2. 

Achsohattie, “ 32. 

Gajerihattie, “ 4. 

Wiskhattie, “ 6. 

T’wasshehattie wahojaki—he gave each 20. 

Wasshehiattie tionquanonta— Ten has been given to each of us. 

e.) Proportionals. Upon the question: tohni gachera Zani- 
ocht agoja? how many more than the other? are expressed by 
Cardinals, they say either e.g. 

Achso ne wagie—TJ have 3 

Achiak héje—he has 6, or 
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Oras netoniung hoje zaniocht ne J—he has as much again 
as I have. 

Tekeni netoniung—twice as much. 

Achso netoniung—thrice as much. 

f.) Temporals are partly expressed by Cardinals, partly by 
compounds of Cardinals & Substantives, as: 

Upon the question: téhni Jochserige? How many years? 
or how old? 

Jochserat—the winter. 

Tshidchserat—one year or winter. 

Tiochserage—two years. 

Achso ne jochserage—three years. 

Tiochserasshe—twenty years. 

Achso ne jochserasshe, thirty years. 

Gajeri “ “ forty years. 

S’wechnitat, one month old or long. 

Twechnitage, two months. 

Achso ne weshnitage, three months. 

T’wechnit&sshe, twenty months. 

S’weehntat, one day. 

T’gawantage, two days. 

Achso ne wahntage, three days, and so forth to 20. 

there is more proper to say— 

T’wachsontasshe, twenty Nighis. 

Achso ne wachsontasshe, thirty nights. 

Gajeri “ “ forty nights instead of days. 

Upon the question: how often? They answer by Cardi- 
nals, as: 

Wasshe ne Wasshe, ten times ten. 


(To be continued.) 
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LETTERS OF HON. GEORGE M. DALLAS. 
FROM THE AUTOGRAPH COLLECTION OF FERDINAND J. DREER. 


[The following letters of the Hon. George M. Dallas, written while 
Vice-President of the United States and when Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the Court of St. James (with one exception), are addressed to his 
friend, the late Henry M. Phillips, Esq., of Philadelphia. They will be 
read with interest, as the writer gives his version of several events in 
the political history of the day, which created considerable excitement 
and criticism. ] 


My pear Sir, 

. . . The enquiry as to Peace or War has lost none of its 
intensity. Since carefully reading some French papers 
sent me by Mr. Corbin, now in Paris, and comparing the 
measured and meaning phrases of the ministers in the 
House of Commons with those of the ministers in the 
Chamber of Deputies, I have been forced to the opinion, 
notwithstanding a superficial gloss, that there is a mutual 
understanding that England is to fight us rather than accept 
the offered 49. degree. This opinion is corroborated by 
the obvious results of her intrigues in Mexico, where they 
seem almost ready to rush en masse to the Rio Bravo, in 
order to get at the accursed Americans. I don’t much mind 
a@ war in a good cause against any single adversary: but 
two wars on hand at the same time are not quite so attrac- 
tive. If they come, however, we can weather them out; 
they may deface what Abbé Corréa called the Portico of 
our national temple, the eastern margin of cities and towns 
on the Atlantic, but they cannot reach the great building 
itself, in our interior ;—we shall suffer no doubt, but, when 
you and I are forgotten in our graves, our descendants will 
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have clusters of laurels where we have only sprigs. As to 
good old Pennsylvania, she will, at once, and forever, be 
relieved of an annual payment of 1,300,000 Ds. which she 
now regularly remits to British creditors. So, as Rochefou- 
cault says, there is no immense calamity which has not con- 
cealed: within it some consolation. .. . 
Truly & respt Yrs 
G. M. Dattas. 
2 Mar. *46. 


(Confidential.) 
My pear Sir, 

The vote of yesterday in Senate against referring the 
Tariff Bill to the Committee is conclusive as to the state of 
the Senate on the question, and makes me, as Vice-Presi- 
dent the arbiter. Hence, they who feel any interest in my 
futurity must prepare themselves for the consequence of 
seeing the Baltimore Convention’s resolution strictly carried 
out. 

There were 9 absentees. 

Atherton—D. 
Cameron—W. 
Speeght—D. 
Webster—W. 
Dayton—W. 
Miller—W. 
Haywood—D. 
Dix—D. 
B—W. 
Greene—W. had paired off and did not vote, tho’ 
present. 
Whigs voting 22 
“ absent 6 


28 
Dem. voting 24 
“ absent 4 


28 
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Mr. B. will be nominated for the Bench by & by. 
Truly Yr 
G. M. Daas. 
7 July ’46. 


My pear Sir, 

I laboured night and day indefatigably to bring about a 
compromise, and had a dozen shapes for it, any one of 
which I made no hesitation to declare should commend the 
casting vote of the V. P. The Whigs, however, were con- 
troverted by Crittenden and Evans, and would not listen 
to terms. Webster was anxious for an arrangement. 
— & —— might, at one time, have accomplished it :— 
but they shrank from the responsibility, being urged on by 
boors here to extreme exactions, until the time passed. 
After I had, by my casting vote, ordered the Bill to a third 
reading, then, forsooth, rises, apparently frightened 
to death, and offers Mr. Webster’s printed compromise. 
The Cataract was tumbling, and his offer was a mere straw 
opposed to its impetus. 

I am quite conscious that my Casting vote, forced out by 
[ ], exposes me to a torrent of abuse. Were every 
drop in that torrent an avalanche, it should not have turned 
me from the redemption of my public pledge. I have been 
inundated with threatening anonymous letters of the vilest 
character :—and these, with the assaults in the newspapers, 
only confirmed me in the conviction that I was on the right 
side. 

I have much to detail, but no time for it. The Bill, it is 
said, with the amendment made in Senate, will pass the 
House by an augmented majority. 

Truly Yrs 
G. M. Dattas. 
28 July ’46. 





GENTLEMEN, 

The only duty assigned to me by the Constitution, that 
of presiding in the Senate of the United States, will prevent 
my accepting your invitation to unite with the Democrats of 
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the City of Philadelphia in their celebration of the thirtieth 
anniversary of the Battle of New Orleans. 

Our Country has rarely been placed under circumstances 
so propitious as the present for a commemoration of the 
character and services of Andrew Jackson. He is but re- 
cently deceased, and our hearts are yet warm and full with 
grateful remembrances. He has been succeeded in the 
Presidential Office by a statesman long his friend and favor- 
ite, whom the democracy chose as the agent of their restored 
ascendancy. And the times are teeming with incidents of 
foreign and domestic policy, of a nature to invoke almost 
irresistibly, in every patriotic heart, an appeal to his great 
principles of action and to the safe authority of his exam- 
ple. The Eighth of January comes when the lessons of its 
hero’s life bear emphatic application, and may, for the com- 
mon security and honor, be at once reduced to practice. Is 
it not well, is it not wise, to imitate one who invariably suc- 
ceeded, and whose success always achieved something for 
the renown of the nation or for the freedom and happiness 
of the American masses? Is it not well and wise, as we 
offer our tributes to his memory, to ask ourselves, on each 
of the great political questions for solution by the Country, 
how would Jackson have acted ?—how would Jackson have 
decided? Are we invited to the construction of a fresh and 
more equal scheme for raising revenue to defray the cost 
of economical and just government: What would ux have 
done? Are we asked to establish a safe and independent 
depository of the people’s contributions: Would ux, or 
would ue not have inculeated a Constitutional Treasury ? 
Above all, is there an enquiry as to right and honor—terri- 
torial right and public honor— Where would ux have planted 
his foot? how would he have treated an arrogant demand 
of our soil, accompanied by a bustle of meditated coercion ? 
Rely upon it that simple tests like these, while they prove 
the sincerity of our celebration, easily unravel the meshes 
of sophistical and timid policy, and preserve to our institu- 
tions the salutary influence of an approved spirit. 

Permit me to offer you the following toast : 
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Jackson’s munificent and exhaustless legacy to the American 
People :—His example! 
I am faithfully your fellow-citizen and friend, 
G. M. Datuas. 
3 January 1848. 
To Henry M. PHILiips, 
Joun K. Kane, 
D. C. SKERRETT, Committee. 
Davin H. Tucker, & 
Ww. J. LEIPer 


My pear Sir: 

The controversy between Mr. Ingersoll and Mr. Webster 
has produced considerable excitement, and will be followed 
by grave results. You may rest assured that evidence of a 
conclusive character exists, has been examined, and must 
be produced, quite strong enough to establish the gist of 
Mr. Ingersoll’s charges, if not every one of their particulars. 
This evidence, I have been told, to my sincere regret, in- 
volves a much better man than Mr. W. General solicitude 
is felt to shield him, if possible, but, I fear, a thorough 
disclosure, strike whom it may, has become unavoidable. 

In the course of Mr. Dickinson’s reply to Mr. Webster, I 
decided two points of order, about one of which I perceive 
there exists a slight tho’ not very important misapprehen- 
sion. It may be well, however, that I should let you under- 
stand both, exactly as they occurred : 

Mr. Dickinson rose to reply to the violently abusive and 
personal speech of Mr. Webster and in the course of the 
second or third sentence said “that he would not imitate 
the example set him, by using language wholly improper on 
the floor of the Senate, and unusual among gentlemen.” 
Mr. Mangum: “ Order,—I call the Senator to order!” The 
President : “ The Senator from New York will take his seat: 
the Senator from North Carolina will reduce to writing the 
exceptionable words, agreeably to the rule of the Senate.”— 
A momentary pause, Mr. Mangum doing nothing—The 
President: “Don’t the Senator from North Carolina perse- 
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vere in raising the question of Order?” Mangum: “No. I 
do not want myself to raise a question of order. I should 
hope that the presiding officer would raise it.” The Presi- 
dent: *“* The Senator from New York will proceed.” 

Altho’ I am not aware that this decision has been cen- 
sured, yet, that you may see its absolute justice, I transcribe 
for you the 7" Rule of the Senate :— If the member be 
called to order by a Senator for words spoken, the excep- 
tional words shall immediately be taken down in writing, 
that the President may be better enabled to judge of the 
matter.” 

After an animated review of the incidents which pre- 
ceded the negotiation with Lord Ashburton, Mr. Dickinson 
came to comment on what, agreeably to its misprinted 
date, (misprinted in the reported speech of Mr. Webster the 
day before) was the first written communication between the 
negotiators. It was a letter from Mr. Webster to Lord 
Ashburton, of the 11" (17") of March 1842. He exclaimed 
after reading this letter, “‘ Why did the Secretary thus early 
volunteer to sustain British interests?” Mr. Websier as if 
he had caught the expressions imperfectly— What’s that! 
what did the Senator say? will the gentleman repeat that re- 
mark ?”— Dickinson: “I probably may, and I probably may 
not.” Webster: “I call upon the Senator to repeat what 
he said?” Dickinson: “ Did not the Senator hear what I 
said? This matter of courtesy, the Senator must be aware, 
has two sides to it: I can cheerfully return it when it is 
shown to me.” Webster: “I call for a repetition of the 
remark, with a view to raise a question of order.”—The 
President: *‘ The Senator from Massachusetts has perhaps 
not observed that the remarks of the Senator from New 
York were applied to the official letter of the Secretary of 
State of 1842, and not to the Senator from Massachusetts of 
1846.” Mr. Webster: “ But surely, Sir, such a distinction 
should hardly be sustained in the present case!” The Presi- 
dent: *“ The presiding officer is quite convinced that the 
distinction must be sustained.” Webster: seating himself— 
“ Well, Sir, I submit.” 
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Now, you must know, that I have been highly compli- 
mented by a number of Senators for the manner as well as 
matter of this decision ; and am therefore a little disposed to 
prevent its being misrepresented. Gen' Cass, (who, I agree, 
is not very impartial in matters concerning Mr. Webster) 
told me that it was the most beautiful mixture of sagacity 
and firmness he had ever seen in a presiding officer. (Don’t 
laugh at my conceit, when I am only confiding facts to 
you!) The distinction had not struck him, but when men- 
tioned by me, it was conclusive. My only astonishment is 
that it could escape the notice of any man who has the least 
regard for the freedom of debate. When the conduct and 
papers of any Secretary of State, past or present, cannot be 
canvassed, discussion of executive measures will be at an 
end. The Secretary had, in fact, passed into History: that 
the man was present as a Senator was not a circumstance 
which could not be noticed. Observe that it was perfectly 
competent to Mr. Webster to appeal from my decision, if he 
conceived the distinction on which it was founded to be un- 
just or erroneous; but he did no such thing. This remark 
is also applicable to the case of Mr. Mangum. 

Since failing to find in these decisions any plausible 
ground for finding fault, Mr. Mangum has gone back to my 
permitting Mr. Webster to assail Mr. Ingersoll, and thinks 
me wrong there. Well! I would rather err in permitting a 
political adversary to speak than in checking him. But the 
truth is I was entirely right; and the Senators who think 
otherwise put themselves in the wrong for not having called 
him to order. Mr. Webster knew perfectly that it was not 
in order for him to refer to what had been said in debate in 
the other House, and, therefore, he founded his right to 
animadvert upon the speech of Mr. Ingersoll on the fact that 
Mr. Dickinson had referred to its statements and had pub- 
lished his remarks with extracts from it. Now the ground 
assumed by Mr. Webster struck me at once as prima facie 
correct: and whether, if carefully sifted, it would prove to 
be otherwise, was a matter which Senators might by object- 
ing, bring into debate, but which it would be arbitrary and 
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dangerous in me hastily to decide. My rule is to wait for a 
Senator to call to order unless the departure be obvious and 
liable to interrupt the course of business. Mr. Calhoun, in 
his celebrated essays under the signature of Onslow, denied 
the right of the Vice-President as he was one himself 
at the time—to call a Senator to order at all:—aund never 
would do it. He went upon the ground of the Constitu- 
tion and the peculiar relations of the Vice-President to the 
Senate. 

I think the word “ preside” used in the Constitution im- 
ports something more than Mr. Calhoun ascribes to it: but 
I am inclined to the opinion that his general reasoning as to 
the restricted character of the powers vested in the Vice- 
President as President of the Senate, is sound and salutary, 
and certainly if he be restricted by the Constitution, the 
rules of the Senate cannot relieve him from the restrictions. 
I was told early in the session—in the affair of the Com- 
mittees—that I could not be trusted with power, because I 
was irresponsible on and independent of the Senate: now, 
forsooth, that fault may be plausibly imputed, I am said to 
have an authority far transcending any constitutional grant, 
by exercising which I might effectually destroy the freedom 
of debate and practically silence every Senator! Hot and 
cold ! 

My unalterable determination is not to allow party to warp 
my judgment a hair’s breadth as presiding officer: and Iam 
absolutely sure of being able to carry this determination 
into execution. No doubt, I shall make a great many mis- 
takes. A powerful thinker and speaker, like Mr. Webster, 
carefully preparing his views in advance, may mislead any 
one who hears the topic for the first time, and is called upon 
to act instantly: but I defy a thousand Websters to make 
me dishonest or to alarm me out of my known duty. As 
to my political friends, when they ask me to do wrong, I 
quit them peremptorily. I have too many children to 
look in the face, to be able to spare a spark of my integ- 
rity. . 

There are a few Whigs whose estimation I value highly. 
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Foremost among them is my old and tried and true friend 
Josiah Randall. Show him this letter in confidence. 
Truly & resp Yrs. 
G. M. Dattas. 
12 April 1848. 


My pear Sir, 

Your commission, as to the Globe, was attended to on the 
morning I received your letter. 

There is a perfect fog in politics. No man, whig or dem- 
ocrat, knows what is coming, or in what direction the ship 
is to be steered. My firm conviction is that she will be put 
on the ultra whig tack, and-her rudder lashed down. Clay 
& Crittenden, and Webster and Lawrence, with their re- 
spective tails, are waging exterminating war. Clayton is 
trying hard to jockey my friend Randall. There will be 
rare sport :—the more to be enjoyed by those who are out of 
the milée. 

I begin to fear that Calhoun has again got the crotchet of 
disunion—of Southern independence—into his head. He 
seems convinced that there is but one part of the world, the 
South :—that the South is South Carolina:—that South 
Carolina is united in his person: and that the Wilmot Pro- 
viso will certainly give him an opportunity to place himself 
at the head of a Separate Confederacy. He may be right. 
I should like to know whether any one now-a-days can predi- 
cate consistency, fidelity, or patriotism, of the South? Set 
it down, at all events, that the Wilmot Proviso will pass, and 
that Col. Polk will not veto it. 

Truly Yrs. 
G. M. Datuas. 
16 Dec. ’48. 


Lonvon 10 Aug. ’59. 
My pear Sir: 


Very many thanks for your letter of the 24th July. It 
posted me up on all points, leaving nothing untouched. 
When you come away from home, you will learn to feel the 
great value of such a letter. 


Pe 
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I do not place much confidence in the present pacific 
appearance of things. To me it has all along seemed that 
events were steadily following in the order assigned to 
them by the profound sagacity and inflexible purpose of 
the French Emperor. It is so long since, when banished, 
he wrote his programme for the throne which he never 
doubted he would reach, that people have lost sight of it, 
and are surprised at each fresh feature of its development. 
Since the coup d’état, he has held the reins of the European 
chariot, has driven it with wonderful skill in the premedi- 
tated track, and, at every stage of progress, pauses just long 
enough to let his coursers take breath, and let the world 
score another barrier put behind them. LEclipsing all his 
Generals, he is vastly greater as a statesman. His plans, 
like partridges, are perfected before they are hatched, and, 
the instant he cracks their shell, run straight to their desti- 
nation. He is the more formidable, too, by invariably ex- 
hibiting a moderation which stops in mid volley, or which, 
like the Eagle, suffers little birds to sing, as soon as he has 
made them little. You will hardly believe me when I tell 
you that many even of these sturdy islanders do not look 
upon his reaching London with 200,000 men, as worse to 
them than the loss of Lombardy to Austria: he is forbear- 
ing, not cruel or extortionate! Well! will he bridge the 
Channel and avenge St. Helena? If he lives, certainly. 
How soon? ThatI have not a doubt, he could tell you at 
this moment with exactness: but no other man can, or need 
conjecture. Like Death, he is “a necessary end and will 
come when he will come.” Science has unwittingly played 
into the hands of despotism :—her modern improvements in 
steam transport, electrical communication, and far-reaching 
artillery, manipulated by Napoleon, are thunder both in the 
grasp of another Jove, which even the Giants can’t with- 
stand. 

You are exercised with the wrangle & prospects of our 
good old party, and tell me that the weather can as easily be 
foretold as the result of the Charleston Convention. That 
is true. Clouds and thunder always precede our nomina- 
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tions, and we can’t say whether we are to have rain, or hail, 
or snow. But, then, fall which may, the clouds always 
rapidly disperse, the thunder dies away in distant murmurs, 
and the Sun of good feeling, invigorating warmth, and 
shining hope, breaks out upon us. As heretofore, so now 
Be our Candidate whom you please, he at once is the repre- 
sentative of the democracy. That’s enough for all who fol- 
low and are faithful to principle. Personal specialties are 
“all right” before choice :—but after, they are not merely 
wrong, they are absurd. Name whom they please at 
Charleston out of the list you mention, the party will hive 
about him as the Queen bee; and I think it is becoming 
daily more and more obvious that they will carry him. I 
can see nothing yet that ought to disturb the equanimity of 
the party, nothing upon which a split could be plausibly ex- 
cused. You say Mr. B. will not be a candidate under any 
circumstances. Perhaps not, if he were at liberty to do as 
he likes. The Spanish Inquisitors never invented a chair 
of such torture as the one into which we jubilate in slam- 
ming our President. That he must loathe it, is very likely. 
But what say those who elected him in ’56?—his present 
national “‘ entourage”? the party at large? Do you think 
him at liberty to repel their re-summons? I do not. In 
Pittsburg the Post gives him a distant and distinct warning 
that he is not free to run below at the height of the storm. 
If that should become a general sentiment, Mr. B. whose 
heart-sick longing for Wheatland I can fully appreciate, has 
no alternative, and he will stand at all events the Charles- — 
ton Purgatory. 

It was a strange exhibition at the last session of Congress 
which shewed our Iron and Coal men urging a return to the 
Casting-Vote Tariff of 46. That of ’57 was ill-timed and 
perhaps too low:—even upon the exclusive principle of 
revenue :—but that in so short a period as eleven years, the 
tarred-and-feathered-and-hung-in-efligy one of °46 should 
become the rallying-point—the “ quadrilatre” as it were, of 
former foes, was hardly to be expected. On this subject, 
by the by, let me communicate a great fact which comes 
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direct from Paris. On Sunday last, the 7* instant, his Im- 
perial Majesty announced to his loving subjects, by a “ projet 
de loi,” a measure of amelioration and peace, which will 
eclipse in all future time the lustre of Magenta and Sol- 
ferino. He has opened France to the free importation of 
coal, iron, cotton, wool, and potter’s clay! Here’s a market 
for you! Don’t investigate Napoleonic reasons, but accept 
the fact, fill up your craft at Richmond depot, and ho! for 
France! ... 
Always faithfully Yours 
G. M. Dauuas. 


Vou. x1.—31 
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NARRATIVE OF JOHN HECKEWELDER’S JOURNEY 
TO THE WABASH IN 1792. 


[In the collection of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania is a copy 
of ascarce work: “ Johann Heckewilder’s Reise von Bethlehem in Pen- 
silvania bis zum Wabash Fluss im Nordwestlichen Gebiet der Vereinig- 
ten Staaten von Nordamerika. Mit Anmerkungen herausgegeben von 
M. C. Sprengel,” printed at Halle, 1797, which we have had translated 
by Miss Clara Frueauff. The original manuscript journal is in the pos- 
session of his grandson, Mr. Henry B. Luckenbach, of Bethlehem. The 
annotations in brackets are by the Ep. PENNA. Maa.] 


The government of the free states of America for some 
time endeavored to make known to the hostile savages, 
dwelling on the Northwest bank of the Ohio, that it in no 
wise desired to wage a bloody war with them, but on the 
contrary were ready and willing to make a peace which should 
in every respect be in accordance with the laws of justice and 
humanity. With this purpose in view messengers of peace 
were sent to them in four different ways, for the govern- 
ment confidently believed that the savages would consent to 
a treaty, and designate a place where the negotiations might 
be made. The commission was given to Gen. Putnam,’ 
who was to travel there. He was authorized to conclude 
a treaty with those Indians and as many other Nations, as 
might be found willing to make peace. Needing an assist- 
ant I was chosen, and a special messenger from the Secretary 
of War brought me a written proposal, dated May 18% 
1792.2 I laid this paper before the Elders of the congrega- 


1 [For a memoir of General Rufus Putnam, see Dr. Hildreth’s “ Early 
Pioneer Settlers of Ohio,” etc.] 
*[ (Private & Confidential.) 
Wak DEPARTMENT 
18 May 1792 


Sir. 
I have the honor to inform you that the United States have for some 


time past, been making pacific overtures to the hostile Indians north 
west of the Ohio. It is to be expected that these overtures will soon be 
brought to an issue under the direction of Brigadier General Putnam of 
Marietta, who is specially charged with this business. 
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tion, and with their consent and best wishes," I left Bethlehem 
May 26.2 On the 27" I lodged in Hebron® with Br. 
P{eter] visited with him some of the Brethren in Lebanon, 
also M* Robert Hare who had just arrived from Philadel- 
phia. In Carlisle on the 29" I visited Major Alexander, M* 
Butler and some other friends, and spent the night in Shippen 
town. Atthe foot of the Blue Mountains, where four years 
ago there was but a single farm-house, I now found, to my 
great surprise, a pretty little town of about 30 well built, 
two-story houses, called Strasburg.* Here I was joined by 
a travelling companion whose appearance did not please 


He is now in this city, & will be in readiness to set out on Monday 
next; & being acquainted with you, he is extremely desirous that you 
should accompany him in the prosecution of this good work. 

Being myself most cordially impressed with a respect for your char- 
acter & love of the Indians, on the purest principles of justice and hu- 
manity, I have cheerfully acquiesced in the desire of General Putnam. 

I hope sincerely it may be convenient for you to accompany, or to 
follow him soon, in order to execute a business which is not unpromis- 
ing, & which if accomplished, will redound to the credit of the Indi- 
viduals who perform it. 

As to pecuniary considerations I shall arrange them satisfactorily with 
you. 


With great respect 
I am Sir, 
Your most Obed Serv. 
H. Knox 
Secy of War 


Mr. JoHN HECKINGWELDER 
Bethlehem. |] 


1 [“ This offer,” he writes, “ was quite unexpected to me; and when I 
called with the letter on the late Bishop Ettwein, and he had read it, he 
returned it to me with the words, ‘ Blessed are the peace-makers !’ ”’] 

? Bethlehem, one of the chief seats of the Brethren’s Church in North 
America, is situated on the North bank of the Lehigh river (also called 
Lecha by the inhabitants) 53 miles from Philadelphia, latitude 40° 37’. 
The town was begun in 1741 by Count Zinzendorf. There are about 600 
inhabitants for the most part Germans, who are engaged in manufactures 
of various kinds. Schépf in the first volume of his journey through 
the United States describes Bethlehem in detail, page 203, etc., says that 
here he found the first & best inn in North America. 

* [See Penna. Maa., Vol. X. p. 157.] * [Ibid., p. 128.] 
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me, and whom I secretly believed to be a sharper. How- 
ever I was glad to meet him before night came on, for later 
we met two and farther on three deserters who carried large 
clubs. I had been frequently warned against such people, 
particularly in Carlisle, where they had wished to furnish 
me with pistols, which however, I would not accept. I 
spent the night of the 31* at the house of my good friend 
Bonnet,' 4 miles beyond Bedford. Thence I travelled to 
Pittsburgh in company with several gentlemen from Ha- 
gerstown & Greencastle, arriving there June 3°. A report 
had reached the people of Laurel Hill, even on to Pitts- 
burgh, that about 100 Indians were on this side of the Al- 
leghany river and we heard of naught else but of flight, many 
even feared that Carlisle was not safe from the enemy. 
Here in Pittsburgh the people were more courageous, es- 
pecially asa scouting party, composed partly of regular 
troops and partly of Indians of the Seneca Nation commanded 
by Lieut. Jeffers,” had brought two Indian scalps and several 
prisoners. Gen. Putnam had arrived here the day before me. 
He at once read his instructions to me privately and acquainted 
me with everything concerning the peace to be concluded 
with the Indians. We agreed to give a free footing to the 
captive Indians who had been brought here and send them 
to the hostile Indians with proposals for a conference. 
These were sent to the peaceful Chief Monsey and Corn- 
planter® in order to be forwarded by them. We were much 
grieved to learn afterwards from the newspapers that these 
messengers, of whom Capt. Snake was among the number, 
were murdered by the hostile Indians. I could visit only a 
few of my friends at this place, as I felt very much indis- 
posed. The journey across the mountains in the great 
heat, together with my drinking water very frequently, 
were doubtless the cause of my being attacked by all the 


1 [See Penna. MaG., Vol. X. p. 131.] 

[Lieutenant John Jeffers, of Connecticut, entered the army in 1789, 
and resigned in 1794.] 

5 Names of this description are given to the chiefs of the Indians, 
either by their own people or by the inhabitants of North America. 
Farther on a Sachem will be mentioned who was called Hedgehog. 
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premonitory symptoms of a bilious fever. The remedies 
applied by the physician here proved very effectual, and in a 
few days I was restored, and we were able to start on our 
journey on the 8th. We proceeded over land through 
Washington County in Pennsylvania and Ohio County in 
Virginia to Buffalo Creek. Washington, the county town 
of the first-named county, consists of about 60 well-built 
houses, has a fine Court-House and Prison, both built of 
stone. At this place we passed the night. I called on 
a few acquaintances and was invited to supper at M* van 
Sweringen’s. The good man immediately spoke of the 
massacre of our Indians, and threw his hands together over 
his head saying: “That from the lips of the murderers 
themselves he had heard, that they had murdered them 
whilst they were praying, singing and kissing.”* He ex- 
pressed himself not surprised that our expeditions against 
the Indians proved a failure, as he thought there was a 
crime resting upon the land, which must be atoned for, etc. 
On the 9th we journeyed on, and in the evening reached the 
mouth of the Buffalo Creek in Virginia. A new town, 
consisting of about 20 well-built houses had been begun 
here, within the last four years. It is engaged in quite an 
extensive trade down the Ohio, and is called Charlestown. 
The building-lots, which are ? acre in size, vary in price, 
from 7 shillings 6 pence, to 10 shillings, from which yearly 
interest must be paid. Our land journey was now at an 
end and our horses were entrusted to a rich farmer of the 
neighborhood for forage. In company with three gentle- 
men from Marietta we continued our journey in a barge 
brought here for our use, by a detachment of soldiers.” At 
10 o’clock in the morning we breakfasted in Wheeling, 
where a town has also been laid out and many lots sold. M* 


1 [For an account of the massacre of Moravian Indians at Gnaden- 
hiitten, Ohio, in 1782, see ‘‘ Life and Times of David Zeisberger,” by 
Bishop E. de Schweinitz, pp. 537-57.] 

* [Hildreth states: “It was built in the spring, of about twenty-five 
tons burthen, rowed with twelve oars, ... was constructed at ‘ Farmer’s 
Castle,’ by Capt. J. Devoll, of red cedar.”] 
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Ebenezer Zane, owner of the land, sells the ground be- 
longing to each lot, consisting of ? acre, from $25 to $50, 
but without ground rent. During our stay, M* M*Mahon' 
(now Major of the Second Legion) returned from an ex- 
cursion into the land of the savages. He gave me a very 
circumstantial description of our settlements along the 
Muskingum ?and related how he bad found the meeting-place 
of three warlike Nations, between Gnadenhiitten & Schin- 
brunn, near the mouth of the Gekelemukpechunk Creek.® 
Three tall painted war-posts had been erected there, and there 
were three large distinct encampments. In the evening we 
reached Martin’s station where thirteen large dogs were 


1 [William McMahon, of Virginia, who was killed 30th June, 1794, 
in the repulse of the Indians at Fort Recovery. ] 

2In the vicinity of this western river which rises in the southern 
part of Lake Erie, and finally empties into the Ohio, the Brethren’s 
Church had begun as early as 1772 three Christian colonies, viz. the 
above-mentioned Gnadenhiitten, together with Schénbrunn and Salem. 
The untiring efforts of the Brethren were instrumental in the conversion 
of many of the neighboring Indians, who were admitted into their com- 
munion. Their teachings were favorably received by many of the tribes 
and their labors exerted a visible influence over the Indians living near 
them. During the last American war, the English won over to them 
almost all the wild tribes living along the western boundaries of the 
Free States, in what was then Southern Canada. Only the new con- 
verts, in association with the Brethren, whose lands were greatly devas- 
tated by the incursions of the Indians, would not acknowledge the war 
with the North Americans. For this reason the Mission was looked 
upon with suspicion, as well by the hostile Indians as by the English 
commander at Detroit on Lake Erie, both believing the enterprise to be 
undertaken in a party spirit in favor of the new Free States. Owing 
to this state of feeling in 1781, the whole Indian community was at- 
tacked in their dwellings by the wild followers of the English, the 
teachers were conducted back to Detroit, and all the improvements were 
utterly destroyed. The community did however in part return to their 
destroyed habitations along the Muskingum, but only in order to meet 
with a sadder fate. They were soon after surprised by a band of North 
Americans, who in cold blood murdered 96 persons and razed the dwell- 
ings to the ground. Mr Loskiel has given the detailed account of this 
mission and its varied experiences in his History of the evangelical 
Brethren’s Church in North America. Part I. page 590, 685, etc. 

5 [See Penna. Maa., Vol. X. p. 151.] 
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kept as protection against the Indians.’ Early on the 
morning of the 11" we started off. During the afternoon 
we saw two hostile Indians on the banks of the river, who 
however soon ran away without molesting us. We reached 
Marietta in the evening, where the inhabitants fired a salute 
of six cannon shots in honor of the General’s arrival. Only 
a week before, a man had been shot and scalped by the In- 
dians near the Fort, and another who was with him was shot 
through the shoulder. A few shots were aimed at the In- 
dian while performing the scalping operation, but he did 
not heed them, until he had completely removed the scalp. 
The minister here in his sermon on the 15" mentioned the 
Brethren’s Missions among the heathen of this country, and 
remembered them in his prayers.2?, Having learned that we 
would make some stay here, I employed my time in visiting 
good friends, and examining the new improvements. I dis- 
covered that as the war had lasted since the founding of 
this place, the inhabitants had never been able to carry out 
their plans, and lived in three different fortifications,* situ- 
ated on the points of land on both banks of the Muskingum 
and at Campus-Martius ? mile up the Muskingum. The pop- 
ulation between these three places numbers between two and 
three hundred people. In addition a guard of soldiers of 
about sixty men commanded by a captain, several lieuten- 
ants and two scouts, is divided among the different places. 
The scouts receive five shillings per day from the govern- 
ment. Quite a number of dwellings have been built at the 
eastern point, and some of them display considerable taste, 
however the ground on which they are built does not belong 
to the owners of the houses. They rent annually at from 
$50 to$70. There are nine store houses and threeinns. Two 
mills belong to the place, the one is worked by oxen and the 
other is built on boats and stands in the water. There is also 
a large brandy distillery here, belonging to a gentleman 
from Rhode Island, and near it stands a small distillery of 
1 [Now New Martinsville, Wetzel Co., W. Va.] 


* (Query. Rev. Daniel Story.] 
5 [Block-houses erected for the protection of the inhabitants. ] 
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spirits and cordial. At Campus-Martius there is a fine well, 
lined with bricks, between 70 and 80 feet deep. Many thou- 
sand beautiful fruit trees and white mulberries are scattered 
through the country. Here and there a few vineyards and 
vegetable gardens have already been planted. Almost every 
inhabitant has bee hives, and the arable land, or as the in- 
habitants here call the “ cleared land,” amounts to between 
600 and 700 acres. Notwithstanding all the disturbances of 
war they have cultivated a large amount of Indian corn, and 
have sold to the head of the commissary department alone, 
10,000 bushels at 2 sh. 6d (per bushel. A great many pigs 
are raised, which yield more than 4000 tb of lard. Horses 
are scarcely seen, because the Indians steal them from the 
inhabitants who therefore perform all their labor by means of 
oxen. A number of fine farms are situated near this place, 
also a grain and saw-mill but no one ventures to occupy 
them, because of the Indians. Besides this settlement of 
Marietta there are a number of dwellings of New England- 
ers, 15 miles higher up the Muskingum. They too have a 
fine grist- and saw-mill, in which latter, boards 36 inches in 
thickness are sawed. The inhabitants here also live in fortifi- 
cations. Another colony, lying 12 to 15 miles down the Ohio, 
and containing about 80 inhabitants is divided into three dif- 
ferent fortifications and guarded by a small detachment of 
troops and two scouts. What is most opposed to the pros- 
perity of these New England colonies, is, their false method 
of dividing the land. According to their laws, the man who 
cultivates the land has not the least privilege greater than 
that of the first buyer who remains in New England. The 
former has lived for five years in constant fear and danger of 
the Indians, many have even sacrificed their lives, and yet 
in spite of all this, not one has succeeded in having a piece 
of land measured to him and received a legal title for the 
same, although six years ago they paid for it in cash. 
Added to this are the following unfortunate circum- 
stances: 1, The cashier of the Ohio Company [Richard] 
Platt, failed in New York, causing the Company to lose 
thereby $80,000. 2, The fixed sum of money which was 
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decided upon at the purchase of the land and which was to 
be paid in instalments on certain days, either to Congress 
or its treasurer, is far from being paid. Congress in its last 
Session has therefore resolved that the Ohio Company is 
not to receive the amount of land for which they made the 
contract, but only so much as the money which has been 
paid will cover, according to the price appointed. By this 
means all the honest and poor people who have paid their 
agents the whole sum for their share in the apportioned land 
will be the losers. The agents have speculated with part 
of the money, and used the rest for other purposes. The 
loss on every share, or in every 1500 acres, amounts to 350 
acres. Gen. Tupper’ who had died the day before, was 
buried on the 17". In consideration of the four differ- 
ent offices which he held, firstly as General in the service 
of the United States in the late war; secondly as member 
of the Cincinnati order; thirdly as director of the Ohio 
Company; and fourthly as Master among the Freemasons, 
therefore because of these positions, great honors were 
shown his remains at the funeral. I will mention what was 
most remarkable to me. After a company of soldiers had 
arrived with drum and fife from Campus Martius, and all the 
Freemasons had gathered, the latter entered the house of 
the deceased where the remains lay. They stayed for about 
half an hour during which time a guard had been placed at 
the doors of the house. When they came out, they were 
furnished with tools according to their different degrees. 
They wore leather aprons, skilfully embroidered with red, 
blue or green ribbons around the edge, and bearing the de- 
sign of a square and compass in the centre. A few wore only 
a clean white leather apron. Two men with drawn swords 
placed themselves on both sides of the door through which 
the body was to be taken, and when at last it was brought for- 
ward and placed in the Square, the Masons gathered around 
it, and those with swords stood between it and the people so 
that no one could draw too near. There was a lid with hinges 


1 [For memoir of General Benjamin Tupper, see Hildreth’s “ Early 
Pioneer Settlers of Ohio,” etc.] , 
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at the head of the coffin which could be opened. On the 
coffin were laid: first, an open Bible with square and com- 
pass ; second, a costly sword in a black sheath, lined with 
red velvet; third, four black boxes, about 10 inches square; 
fifth, green bushes or asparagus greens. On the 4 boxes, 
two at the head and two at the feet, his four written commis- 
sions were laid. On each side of the coffin stood a Mason 
holding a well turned column of walnut wood in his hand 
and at the foot another with a measuring lathe about 10 feet 
long. Others stood in different places holding wooden ham- 
mers. Some of the Masons wore red, others blue ribbons 
fastened at the breast. Two of them stood with long, round, 
beautifully carved wands in their hands, to which a blue 
ribbon was fastened at the top. Two others held finely 
carved candlesticks, two and a half feet long, containing white 
wax candles, at least two inches in diameter. All these ar- 
rangements having been completed, the clergyman, who was 
also a Mason, offered up a prayer, of which however I could 
understand but little as he spoke in a very lowtone. A 
very mournful dirge was then sung, and the order of the 
procession called out. Hereupon the coffin was closed and 
every Mason broke off a little branch of the greens which 
lay upon it, and stuck it in his coat. The Bible with the 
square and compass, the pocketbook, the four black boxes 
with the papers resting on them, and the sword, were now 
carefully lifted up, and carried by as many men, as were 
necessary, and also the coffin, which had been covered by 
a large white cloth. The soldiers who had stood in double 
rank from the gates during the whole of the ceremony with 
stacked bayonets were now in part stationed by their corpo- 
ral where the procession passed. After the other part had 
performed various evolutions before their officer, the drums 
were muffled and covered with a black cloth, and at a given 
signal they marched off, while a funeral march was being 
played. The Masons who had not been occupied with the 
care of the remains marched behind them, hand in hand, 
two and two. These were followed by those carrying ham- 
mers, measuring lathes, the two round wands, columns etc., 
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and finally came the clergyman, and behind him a man carry- 
ing the open Bible with both hands, and four men, each carry- 
ing a black box. The coffin now followed, the Master walking 
beside it, and the mourners behind him. As they neared the 
grave, the soldiers who stood in double file approached it, 
went through a military drill, and then retired. Hereupon 
the Masons drew near to the grave, and after a given signal 
knelt down around it. The clergyman then said: “Lord! 
now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace” etc. He pro- 
nounced several passages from the Scriptures applicable to 
the servants of God and closed with the words : “ After labor 
sweet is rest.” The Masons then arose and threw their green 
twigs on the coffin, and the grave was immediately filled up. 
The guards of the different stations were now relieved, and 
all returned in the former order, the Masons reassembling 
in the house, for the closing exercises. 

On the 15" I went to Williamsburg in Virginia, a town 
situated directly opposite the Muskingum and beyond the 
Ohio. I there visited M* [Isaac] Williams. 

Two large armed boats with two canoes arrived on the 
evening of the 27" containing more than 100 men. They 
came from Fort Washington’ and next morning proceeded on 
their journey to Pittsburgh. The passengers of these boats 
were Col. Hodgdon, former Quartermaster,? and Gen. 
[James] Wilkinson’s wife with her three sons, who she was 
taking to Philadelphia to school. 

The Freemasons celebrated the 24" (St. John’s Day) ac- 
cording to their custom. They held several private meet- 
ings, and had a public dinner in an arbor, to which I was 
invited with other guests. The Master explained the sig- 
nification of the large burning wax candles on the table, to 
the guests in this manner; he said they were not placed 
there because we could not see without them but because of 
the Scripture injunction: “ Let your light shine before men.” 

1 [Cincinnati.] 

? (Samuel Hodgdon, of Pennsylvania, was appointed quartermaster of 
the army 4th March, 1791, and superseded 19th April, 1792.] 


(To be continued.) 
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DIARY OF THE HON. WILLIAW ELLERY, OF RHODE 
ISLAND, JUNE 28-J/ULY 23, 1778. 


CONTRIBUTED BY MISS HENRIETTA C. ELLERY, NEWPORT, R. I. 


Sat out from Yorktown June 28", 1778, for Philadelphia 
in my way to Dighton, in Company, with the Honble Hous- 
ton, Gerry, Dana, Delegates of Massachusetts Bay. Dined 
at Major Finnies about 15 miles from Yorktown, very well. 
From thence to McCall’s Ferry on Susquahanna is about 9 
miles. We took this route because the road was better 
than through Lancaster, and because we expected the Inns 
on that Road, as Congress had adjourned, and were on their 
way to Philadelphia, were crowded. 

Lodged at McLaughan’s, about 2} Miles from the Ferry. 
The house is very indifferent; but the housekeeping was 
very good. He is a staunch Irish true blue Presbyterian. 
There is a large Parish of that Denomination of Christians 
in this Quarter, and a very decent Meeting-house, and they 
are all warm Whigs. 

June 29th.—From thence to Warneck’s where we break- 
fasted is 12 miles;—the weather was extreme hot, and we 
drank our Coffee under the shady trees near the house. 
Were very civilly treated. From Warneck’s to Richie’s is 
7 miles. Here we dined and were entertained very agree- 
ably. Mr. Richie’s wife’s sister who kept the house in the 
absence of her Sister, hath an Austrian Lip so much like 
one I had seen before. 

30th.— From thence to Newark where we lodged at . . . 
is 13 miles. Here is good entertainment for Man and 
horses. To Wilmington is 12 miles.—Here at Brinton’s 
we breakfasted and dined elegantly; the Weather very hot. 
Sat off at 5 o’clock. From thence to Carlin’s [Kerlin’s] in 
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Chester, is 18 miles. Here we found good Cyder, good 
lodging and good housekeeping. To Philadelphia is 15 
miles, where I put up at my good friend’s William Red- 
wood. From Derby to Schuylkill, the Fencing was de- 
stroyed and the fields lay entirely open; but as the stock 
had been removed by the owners or taken by the enemy, 
the grass was luxuriant. As I passed the Schuylkill, the 
naked Chimnies of destroyed houses on my left expressed 
in emphatick language the barbarity of the British Officers 
and Soldiery. The City however was in a much better state 
than I expected to have found it. At Chester heard the 
glorious news of the defeat of Gen' Clinton at Monmouth. 
I lodged in Philadelphia with my friend William Redwood 
and continued in Philadelphia until the 10" of July, when I 
sat out for Dighton in company with him. The glorious 
fourth of July, I celebrated in the City Tavern with Brother 
Delegates of Congress and a number of other Gentlemen, 
amounting in the whole to about 80,—the anniversary of 
Independency. The entertainment was elegant and well 
conducted. There were four Tables spread, two of them 
extended the whole length of the Room, the other two 
crossed them at right angles. At the end of the Room 
opposite the upper Table, was erected an Orchestra, At 
the head of the upper table and at the President’s right 
hand stood a large baked Pudding, in the centre of which 
was planted a Staff on which was displayed a crimson Flag, 
in the midst of which was this emblematic device: An eye, 
denoting Providence, a Label in which was inscribed an 
appeal to heaven; a man with a drawn sword in one hand, 
and in the other the Declaration of Independency, and at 
his feet a scroll inscribed “‘ The declaratory acts.” As soon 
as the Dinner began, the Musick consisting of Clarinets, 
Haut-boys, French horns, Violins and Bass Viols, opened 
and continued making proper pauses until it was finished. 
Then the Toasts followed each by a discharge of Field- 
pieces, were drank, and so the afternoon ended. In the 
evening there was a cold collation and a brilliant exhibition 
of Fireworks. The Street was crowded with People during 
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this exhibition. In the afternoon a strumpet, I suppose, 
with a head-dress in imitation of those worn by the Tory 
Ladies while the British Army held the City, was paraded 
thro’ the Streets attended by a crowd of the vulgar. What 
a strange vicissitude in human affairs! These, but a few 
years since, colonies of Britain, are now free, sovereign and 
independent States, and now celebrate the anniversary of 
their Independence in the very city where but a day or two 
before Gen' Howe exhibited his ridiculous Champhaitre ! 

July 10th.—Left Philadelphia at five o’clock P.M. in com- 
pany with my worthy friend William Redwood, and rode to 
William Rodman’s at Ben-Salem, where we lodged. The 
next day dined in Trenton at William’s Sign of the Green 
Tree, very well—The weather extreme hot. Sat off for 
Princeton at 5 o’clock, passed through Maidenhead and 
arrived at Princeton in the evening, just before a violent 
thunder-gust. Lodged at Col. [Jacob] Hyer’s, a little North 
of the College. The weather was very hot in the evening. 
The Gust bro’t the Wind to the North and cooled the air. 
The next morning overtook Gen' Wolcott, Mr Huntington 
and a young Mr Gardner, son of Capt Gardner of Salem, 
and joined their company. Breakfasted at Somerset Court 
house very well, about 14 miles from Princeton. Dined at 
Aning’s Barnet Township 13 miles; and reached Lambert’s 
about 14 miles beyond the compact part of Morristown, in 
the evening, and lodged there. The Beds were filled with 
Bugs, which fell upon me with such fury as to drive me 
from my bed. I dressed, sat at the table some time, then 
took to the floor, and so partly in bed, partly at the table, 
and partly on the floor, passed a very uncomfortable night. 
This day was cool and pleasant. 

13th.—Breakfasted at Pacquanock at one Boramus’s, on 
Tea without sugar; but the Biscuit and butter were fine— 
between this and the forementioned town is Bentown. 
Dined at Pumpton 18 miles from Pacquanock, and lodged 
at Prammapo at one Hopper’s, a private house. This day 
also was cool and pleasant. 

14th.—Breakfasted at Squire Coe’s at a place called 
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Cakeat, and fared well. This is the first Stage in New 
York, from thence to King’s Ferry is 8} miles. The left 
Wing of the main Army was at the Ferry, the Center 
about 12 miles below, and the right still further off. The 
Center was to be at the Ferry this day. We had a pleasant 
passage over in a large flat bottomed boat rowed with four 
Oars,—the ferry about 1} miles wide, Stopped at Peeks Kill 
about 3} miles, from thence to Carman’s at Crumpond is 
63 miles. Here we put up early, and had a most excellent 
Supper, and Lodging. 

15th.—F rom thence to Lockwood’s, Courtland Manor, 
where we breakfasted is 12 miles. There is a better 
Tavern about a mile and a half farther on. We baited at 
Honeywell’s about 23 miles from Lockwood’s, not having 
been able to get any Oats, nor any Grain for our horses 
since the morning of the preceeding day. From thence I 
rode to Dibble’s in Danbury, about 11 miles, where I dined. 
Mr Redwood and the other Gentlemen stopped about five 
miles short of Danbury, at a house, as I imagined to get a 
drink of milk and water: Iwas ahead about 50 rods at the 
bottom of a hill. They hailed me. I returned the hail and 
moved slowly on hoping they would follow; but they chose 
to dine there it seems; and as we had bated our horses 
fully about 6 miles back, and this would make two stops in 
the distance of about 8 miles, and as I wished to reach 
Newtown at Night I advanced. 

16h.—From Danbury to Chandler’s, Newton where we 
breakfasted is 10 miles. From thence to De Forest’s where 
we dined, and were regaled with fine Cherries and Currant 
Punch, is 10 miles. De Forest is a staunch Whig and 
keeps a good House. About 2 miles on this Side Dibble’s, 
in passing a causeway my companion’s horse stepped off 
and plunged to his belly in aslough. In attempting to get 
out he threw his rider on the causeway, and so being light- 
ened, at a second effort he escaped; but cast in his strug- 
gles, upon his rider, who had just removed his legs, such a 
quantity of mud as bespattered him plentifully from head 
to foot. Admissi risum teneatis amici. D* Slop was not more 
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bespattered when Patriot in his circumgyrations from his 
broad hoofs almost suffocated that Son of Asculapius. 
From De Forest’s to Beecher’s in Amity, a parish of New 
Haven, is 12 miles. Here we lodged; W. E. in the foulest 
bed he ever saw, and the fullest of Bugs! From Beecher’s 
to New Haven is 5 miles; here we breakfasted. 

17th.— After breakfast I visited my worthy friend and 
quondam pastor Dr Stiles, who had lately been inaugurated 
and inducted President of Yale College. He received me 
with great satisfaction and kindness, and rode with us to 
Baldwin’s in Brandford, about 6 miles from New Haven, 
where we dined in company. After dinner we parted. I 
found that he and his children had still an affection for 
Newport; but this will lessen as he and they form connec- 
tions in New Haven. I wish we may when we shall return 
to Newport, be blessed with as worthy a pastor as he was. 
Stone’s in Guilford is 9 miles where we lodged. W. E. on 
the floor, Bugs in great plenty. 

18¢h.—From thence to Killingsworth is 10 miles. Here 
we had a most excellent breakfast. The Bread, Biscuit, 
Butter, Gingerbread, Sugar, Tea, Milk, everything was 
excellent in its kind. Dudley’s in Seabrook is 10 miles. 
Here we dined very well, and from thence to Champlin’s in 
Lyme is 12 miles, where we lodged in clean beds, free from 
Bugs, and our horses were well entertained. 

19¢h.—This house is not in high reputation, because per- 
haps it is old, and may not furnish such good Provisions as 
some taverns, but that a traveller ought to esteem the best 
house which affords the best lodging and the best entertain- 
ment for horses. We breakfasted at Dudley’s, New Lon- 
don, six miles from Champlins; crossed the river and baited 
at Belton’s, about 4 miles from the ferry, and dined at Den- 
nison’s just by Mystic bridge in Stonington, and near five 
miles from Belton’s. We dined very well and drank a bowl 
of punch, made of Home’s acid, which is a very good sub- 
stitute for fresh Lemon or Lime juice. From thence to Mr 
Simon Rhodes’s is about five miles. He. was so kind as to 
invite us in and treat us with a good dish of Tea, much 
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talk and great civility: from thence to Thompson’s, West- 
erly, where we lodged, is about five miles. The Beds were 
good, the linen clean, but the bedsteads were infested with 
Bugs; and I laid on the floor. 

20th.—Breakfasted at Charlestown at Champlin’s 8 miles 
from Thompson’s. Dined at John Potter’s Esq. 8 miles 
from Champlin’s; from thence to George Champlin’s at 
Little Rest, is about 7 miles, where I drank Tea with his 
good Wife, (he was from home), and put up at my old 
Friends & acquaintance Judge Potter. My companion was 
so worn down with intermitting fever, and a long Journey, 
that I was obliged to leave him at Judge Hoxie’s in Charles- 
town. His indisposition rendered him but a dull companion, 
and my Journey uncomfortable. His patience and perse- 
verance were indeed exemplary: but it was sometimes so 
irksome to me to walk my horse to keep him company mile 
after mile, when my wife and family, from whom I had been 
absent nine months, were in contemplation, that if I urged 
him to come vn with some degree of eagerness I hope I 
shall be forgiven. 

21st.—My mare’s side was so wounded with the Journey, 
that I thought it improper to procede with her, and as I 
wanted a horse for immediate use I employed Hazard Pot- 
ter to purchase one for me and I continued at his father’s. 
This afternoon I paid a visit to Mrs Marchant, my Col- 
league’s wife, and returned to the Judges in the evening. 

22nd—From thence the next day I rode to Providence 
and the next day (23rd) reached Dighton. 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN WILLIAM STRAHAN 
AND DAVID HALL, 1763-1777. 


(Continued from page 357.) 


Lonpon Novy’. 15. 1770. 
Dear Davie 

I wrote to you last Wednesday, to which I refer. 

As I find the Packett is not yet sailed I just drop you a 
few Lines, to inclose you the King’s Speech and Lords Ad- 
dress, and to tell you that I was in the House of Commons 
last Tuesday, and heard the Debates upon this Speech.— 
The Address was moved for by Lord Greville and seconded 
by M* Rice. Those who spoke in Opposition were 

1. Sir William Meredith, who objected to that part of the 
Address, which applauds His Majesty for resolving to con- 
tinue his Preparations, and promises to enable him to de- 
fray the Expence thereof, as it had the same Effect with 
giving him a Vote of unlimited credit; that he was glad the 
Americans had renewed their Commerce with the Mother 
Country, but thought the Ministry had little Merit on that 
Account; that he should ever be as zealous for their Rights 
as his own, and a good deal more in favour of the Colonies. 

2. Colonel Barré, who found much fault with the Name 
of the Governor of Buenos Ayres being made use of in the 
Speech as the Mighty Potentate with whom the King of 
Great Britain had reason to be offended; that it looked as 
if we meant to put an Excuse in the Mouth of the Spanish 
Court; that we ought to have begun our Preparations 
earlier, from the first of May last, when the Ministry knew 
the Affront had been given; and that for his Part, however 
People might flatter themselves that this Dispute would 
end in an Accommodation, he smelt War.—With a good deal 
more, in his usual virulent Way, against the Operations of 
the present Ministry, bewailing Lord Granby; extolling 
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the Conduct of Lord Chatham during the last War, & la- 
menting the Loss of M* Grenville whose Abilities might 
have been of great Use to this time in finding Resources for 
the great Expenses we should now have occasion for. 

3. M' Burke, who made a long intricate Speech, much 
to the same purpose with Col. Barré’s; adding, that whilst 
we made a Cry of War, we actually were negotiating for 
Peace under the Mediation of France. 

4. M* Dowdeswell, who made a short Speech, but said 
nothing particular, or very pointed.—Spoke of the Middle- 
sex Election, and that he should make some Motions, during 
the course of the Session, in favour of the Subject, &c. 

On the part of the Ministry, Lord Barrington answered 
some Charges particularly levelled at him. After which 
Lord North spoke to every thing that had come from the 
other side; said, among other Particulars, that had we be- 
gun to arm in May, the French and Spaniards would have 
done the same, and of course would have been in propor- 
tionable Forwardness with ourselves at this time; that the 
Winter Season was the best time for manning our Fleet, 
_ when our Trading Ships were homeward bound; that he 
hoped we were before them, in that respect, now; and that 
we were not negociating through the Mediation of France, 
as had been asserted, for that Great Britain could adjust its 
own Quarrels, and stood in need of no Mediator whatever. 
He concluded, that as no Person had proposed any Alter- 
ation or Addition to the Address, he should move to put 
the Question upon it, which was done, and it-past without a 
Division. 

In the House of Lords, there was only a short Debate, I 
hear; tho’ the Marquis of Rockingham and the Duke of 
Richmond both spoke for some time; but I do not find 
they offered any thing new. 

George Grenville died that very Morning. It is not yet 
clear what Turn Affairs will take. From all I can learn, 
tho’ it is very possible this Misunderstanding may end in 
War during the Course of next Summer, yet I still think 
it more probable that it will terminate peaceably, for the 
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Reasons formerly given.—The better we are prepared for 
War, however, the more likely are we to secure Peace. I 
am, as ever Dear Davie 
Most affectionately Yours 
Wit: StRawAN. 


Lonpon December 8 1770. 
Dear DaviE 

I have this Moment received yours of Oct* 20 via Bristol, 
by Cap* Forlin, inclosing a bill on Mess™* Meyrick and 
Porter for £330. and yesterday I received from Mess™ Parr 
and Bulkeley another Bill on your Acc‘ for £330, but as 
the Gentleman on whom it is drawn lives at Hackney, I 
cannot yet tell whether it is accepted. So that I must defer 
till next Packett (the Letters for this being certainly to be 
forwarded to night) acquainting you of both being duly 
accepted, which I have no doubt will be the case. 

I wrote to you by the last Packett twice, Nov" 7" and 15” 
in the first of which I acknowledged the Receit of yours of 
Sep™ 15" by Feares; but the other you mention of Sep" 29" 
by the London Packett, Cook, hath not yet come to hand. 
I suppose there was nothing particular in it, or perhaps it 
was only a Duplicate of the former. 

I am very sorry to find you and your Family were so 
much indisposed when you wrote last. I hope to have 
better Accounts in your next. Poor M™ Hall hath suffered 
much for Years past; but I think I never heard you com- 
plain of want of Health before. I shall be glad to hear you 
are all restored again. Be particular on this head; and if 
you do not get quite well before Spring, what think you of 
a Trip to your Native Air ?—If this is thought necessary for 
your Health, no Business, however urgent, should stand in 
the way. 

In Politicks nothing new.—As I have now the Liberty of 
the House of Commons ex-officio, I have been present at all 
the Principal Debates this Session, viz. Nov™ 22* on the 
Motion for laying before the House the Spanish Papers— 
27" On the Motion for enquiring into the Power of the 
Attorney General.—29" On the Voting 40,000 Seamen for 
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the ensuing Year ;—and Dec" 6 On the Motion for an En- 
quiry into the Conduct of the Courts of Law in Criminal 
Prosecutions—In all which there were many Speeches de- 
livered which were not worth remembering, and many you 
will find tolerably justly given in the Papers.—In every 
Question the Ministry carried it against the Opposition by 
above two to one. And indeed all the Questions, as man- 
aged by the latter, were frivolous and absurd; calculated 
solely to tease and perplex the Administration, without 
having the least Tendency to the Publick Emolument, and 
very improperly consuming that Time, which ought to be 
employed in the real Business of the Nation. 

I am sorry Charles the V™ is printing with you, as the 
Copy Money, which was no less than £4000, has not yet 
been repaid from the Sale. However, I am determined 
to print it in 8” next Summer, in the 4 Six Shilling Vol- 
umes, which I hope few People will grudge to pay for a 
Copy of it; and I will take care that it be done elegantly 
and Correctly. I shall write again by next Packett. Mean 
while I wish you many happy Returns of the approaching 
Season, and lasting Health (the best of all earthly Blessings) 
to you and yours. I had almost forgot to tell you that I 
am still of Opinion our Dispute with Spain will terminate 
amicably, tho’ many People here think otherwise. But I 
think I speak upon pretty sure Foundations. All my 
Family are pure well just now, and join in kind remem- 
brance and best respects to you and M™ Hall. I am always 

Dear Davie 
Most cordially and affectionately Yours 
Wii: Srrawan. 

I shall send you a Barrel of Weak Ink by next Ship, as 
you desire. 

To M* Davip Hat. 

Philadelphia. 

By the Packett. 


You will be surprized to read in the papers the Commit- 
ment to the Tower of our L* Mayor and one of the Alder- 
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men. The Particulars I need not repeat to you. The 
Newspapers are full of them. I shall only observe that this 
is I hope the last Effort of an expiring but desperate Fac- 
tion, to embroil this Country, and persuade a generous, a 
loyal, and a happy People, that they have any Evil to appre- 
hend from the Servants of the best of Sovereigns.—The 
whole Mischief is the Operation of a Sett of Men in every 
Point of View contemptible. The Common Council of 
London, who make so great a Figure in this Bustle, may 
be thought by People at a Distance to be Men of some real 
Consideration. Far otherwise. They are almost to a Man 
low and inconsiderable, and suffer themselves to be pushed 
on to such Extravagant Lengths by a few Incendiaries who 
have now for a great while led them by the Nose. As for 
the Mayor, he is not much better than the lowest of them; 
and yet, strange to tell! these what shall I call them set 
their faces against the whole Legislature; but I hope and 
believe the House of Commons, whom they have so grossly 
insulted, will proceed against them with becoming Vigour. 
The Dispute is now brought to such a Situation that it must 
be decided in some Shape or another. Never was an excel- 
lent and every way unexceptionable Prince so grossly and 
undeservedly insulted. His only Fault is bearing so much 
without resenting it. But he knows full well that his 
People in general are innocent, and that the few who are 
at present misguided must soon see through the Arts of 
their Leaders, and return to their Duty. It is impossible, I 
should imagine, to convince you that every inflammatory 
Paragraph, and every bold and daring Essay which you 
have seen in our Papers for Years past, are the Manufac- 
ture of Wilkes and his Adherents alone, and Nine in Ten 
of them are actually paid for before they are inserted. 
Even the Mobs are assembled by printed Bills handed 
about the Streets, and some of the most daring and active 
hired to insult their Betters at so much a Day. This I 
believe will be brought home to Wilkes himself, of which 


_ you will hear more by next Packett, for the Commons be- 
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to sit during their Recess to enquire into the Causes of the 
late Riots; and it is already said they have made some Dis- 
coveries of this kind.—Lord North still continues to con- 
duct himself with Integrity, Ability and Firmness. He is 
not to be shaken by the Blast of popular Clamour against 
him, when he is conscious he hath done nothing to merit 
such treatment; nor will he, I venture to assure you, by a 
timid and ill-timed Resignation, leave his Master a Prey to 
the most virulent, unruly, profligate, and unprovoked Fac- 
tion that ever disgraced this Country. You may possibly 
think I write too warmly and too positively; but depend on 
it, I know perfectly well what I am saying. I know the 
Futility of the Opposition in general, and of their open and 
secret Abettors; and as I have every Reason to think the 
Commons (who are now particularly attacked) as well as 
the Ministry will proceed with equal Spirit and Firmness, 
you will soon see all this Pother vanish into Smoke, to the 
utter Confusion of those, great and small, who have all 
along fomented it. 

Our best Respects to your honest Wife,—I hope she is 
gradually recovering her Spirits. My Wife is better than 
when I wrote last, though far, very far, from well. 

M* Leacock may depend upon a satisfactory Answer to 
his Letter in a few Days. 

With one thing or another I am extremely busy.—One 
Affair which regards your Side of the Water, I shall prob- 
ably be able to tell you something of in my next; or at 
least in a Month or so. Meanwhile I am, with wonted 
Esteem and Affection, 

Dear Davie 
Most heartily and sincerely Yours 
Witt: STRAHAN. 


(Copy—Original by the Packett) 


Lonpon, April 4. 1771. 
Dear Davie 


Since my last of Feby 19. I am favoured with yours of 
Dec. 24. by Capt. Younge, and Jan” 15. by the Packett. 
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What you write for shall be sent in a few Days. I have 
also received M* Joseph Leacock’s two Letters of the 16% 
and 20“ of January, and have already got and paid for his 
Order to M* Green amounting to £29. 9.0. It makes a 
pretty large Box, but not too large to put into one of your 
Trunks. I shall write M* Leacock fully when I have 
shipped it. At present I have not time to enter into Par- 
ticulars, for with Difficulty I snatch an Hour to write by 
this Packett.—A very little Politics, lest you should think I 
had forgot you. 
You will be surprized, &c. 


Lonpon June 8. 1771. 
Dear Davie. 

Having wrote you fully by the Packett only three Days 
ago, I have little to trouble you with now.—lInclosed is the 
Invoice and Bill of Lading mentioned in my last. You 
will observe, that one of the Trunks is filled with Books 
for the Library Company, by an Order I received from D 
Franklin, who happened to be in the Country when they 
were shipt; so thought it best to send them along with 
yours. It is one of the largest, N° 2. or 3. I forget which. 
On opening it, you will find at Top the three Articles 
mentioned in the Invoice, which when you have taken out, 
you may shut it again, and send it to them. The Trunk 
itself, with their Proportion of Shipping Charges I have put 
to their Invoice. Their Share of Freight you will take of 
them yourself.— Your last Order received the other Day, I 
hope to be able to get ready by some of the Ships that sail 
the last of this, or beginning of next Month. 

In answer to your Brother-in-law M* Leacock’s Letters, 
please to inform him, that nothing can be more agreeable 
to me than to be able to do any Act of Kindness to one so 
nearly connected with you, that I am not myself a fit Cor- 
respondent, but have recommended him to one who will do 
his Business properly, who writes by this Conveyance, and 
sends him the Samples of Potash he desires to have, to- 
gether with the Prices of the various Kinds of that Com- 
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modity; so that I need say no more upon that Head. In- 
closed is M* Greene’s Receit for his Goods, which are in 
one of your Trunks. I pray you to present my best Re- 
spects to M™ Leacock, and assure him he may with all 
Freedom command me, whenever I can be of the smallest 
Use to him. Most heartily do I wish that his Undertaking 
may prove successful ;—more especially as it is adding one 
Article more to your Exports, which is of public Utility. 

Mr’ Evans of Haddonsfield was to return you a few Books 
on my Account, to the Value of £1:16:6.—Has he done it? 

Nothing else occurs to me that I can now recollect. I 
am to dine today with some of our Great Men, who are in 
the Secret of Affairs. If I learn anything among them, it 
shall be the subject of my next. But I really expect, at 
present, to hear nothing new. Every thing at home and 
abroad is likely to remain in a State of profound Tranquil- 
lity. By a Letter I had yesterday from Berlin, an extract 
of which you will see in tonight’s Chronicle, Peace is likely 
to take place between the Turks and Russians. France 
remains in the same, or rather a worse Situation than I 
lately described to you, which ensures the Peace of this 
Part of Europe; So that the Subjects of the British Em- 
pire have only to attend to the Improvement of their 
Manufactures and Commerce; and quietly, and I hope 
thankfully, to enjoy those Blessings which Providence hath 
so liberally bestowed upon them; greatly superior to those 
of any other Nation, antient or modern. 

In a former Letter I hinted to you a Scheme I had sug- 
gested for the complete and cordial Union of the Colonies 
with the Mother Country. I will now, with my first 
Leisure, endeavour to put it upon Paper, in order to lay 
before those who have Power to put it in Execution.—If it 
comes to any thing, you shall hear of it again.—I wish to 
be useful, if I could spare a little time to attempt it; but 
you cannot conceive how my Attention is ingrossed not 
only by my own Business, which is both various and exten- 
sive, but often by that of other people, to many of whom 
it is impossible to refuse a Variety of little Acts of Friend- 
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ship, which consume many of my Hours, and of course 
keeps me in continual Employ. 

M* Wilkins, the Correspondent I recommend to M* 
Leacock, sends the letter inclosed, which you will deliver 
to him. I believe Wilkins to be a very proper one, and 
one who will use him honestly. 

We all hope to hear more comfortable Accounts of M™ 
Hall, to whom I entreat you will remember us with all 
Affection, and to believe me, with unalterable Esteem and 
Attachment, 

Dear Davie 
Your faithful Friend and Servant 
Wut Stranan. 


I forgot to mention that the Pamplet about making 
Potash which M* Leacock desired me to send him, is now 
out of print. 


June 14th. 
The vessel stays longer than I expected. However I 
have nothing to add, but that the Duke of Grafton’s accept- 
ance of the Privy Seal is at once a Proof that he did not 
resign in disgust, as was given out, and that the present 
Ministry will be permanent. 


(To be continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY BEFORE THE REVOLU- 
TION. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS OF ALEXANDER MAcCKRABY TO SIR PHILIP 
FRANCIS, FROM Memorrs oF Sir Parr Francis, K.C.B. 


(Concluded from page 287.) 


PHILADELPHIA, 10 August 1769. 

My pear Brotuer,—I have yours by the May and June 
pacquets. . . . Your ministerial gentry will not gain their 
point with all their promises. The Resolvers are very 
steady, and have newly determined not to abate in the 
smallest degree till the Acts are actually repealed. By the 
by, we have had two or three very odd occurrences upon 
the subject of importations. 

A discontented gentleman made a purchase of a Che- 
shire cheese last week; and another malcontent thought to 
drown his resentments in a hogshead of English Entire 
Butt. These delicacies happened unfortunately to be 
shipped from Europe after the Resolutions on this side 
had transpired, and in consequence Messrs. of the Com- 
mittee took the liberty to interfere. The purchasers made 
a gallant stand in defence of their bellies, but their opposi- 
tion was vain. Hard words and bad names flew about in 
support of Liberty. They cursed and swore, kicked and 
cuffed and pulled noses; but the catastrophe was, that the 
prisoners were regaled with one and t’other—I mean the 
cheese and porter—qualified with two dollars worth of 
bread. They sent away a ship loaded with malt today. No 
body could either buy or store it... . 

Yours ever, 
A. Mackrasy. 


We are all panting with heat, the glass from 92° to 95° 
—and yet the mad people will marry in spite of it. I sleep 
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upon the floor for coolness, and almost perish under the 
weight of a single sheet. 


PHILADELPHIA: 2d December 1769. 
My pear BrotHerR,— ... You can have no idea of the 
plague we have with servants on this side of the water. If 
you bring over a good one he is spoilt ina month. Those 
born in the country are insolent and extravagant. The im- 
ported Dutch are to the last degree ignorant and awkward. 
The Irish (upon which establishment my gentleman is) are 
generally thieves, and particularly drunkards; and the 
negroes stupid and sulky, and stink damnably. We have 
tried them all round, and this is the sum total of my obser- 
vations, ‘ the devil take the hindmost.’.. . 
I am ever your affectionate, 
A. MackRaBy. 


PHILADELPHIA 2d January 1770. 

My pEAR BrotHER,— . . . I know little of your political 
contests at home, but I will whisper to you, that our Amer- 
icans with their resolutions have overshot the mark... . 
The stores are empty; those persons who have goods lately 
imported, and in the possession of the committees, are 
discontented, and will soon grow clamorous. Rogues are 
making their advantage, and the Quakers grow cold and 
plead conscience. Here are few manufactures to supply 
the deficiency of goods from Europe. None of consequence 
can speedily be established, and at the same time here is a 
people daily increasing. . . . How can it be that the longer 
I reside in this climate I am the more affected by its severi- 
ties? The intense heat of last summer overpowered me, 
and the cold we have already this winter seems to exceed 
all recollection or idea, as well as it does all endurance. 
I had almost spoiled my letter with a lump of black ice, 
which hung from my pen just now. Iam going to attend 
an electrical lecture. We'll try if that spark can touch me, 
and if it does I will dance it to a blaze at the assembly 
to night. I am most truly yours, 

A. MacKRABY. 
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PHILADELPHIA, 10 March 1770. 

Dear BrotHerR,— . . . Have you repealed our Acts yet? 
I wish you had, for we want goods most confoundedly. 
This is too cold a season for any bold stroke on this side of 
the water. They have only a Captain Macdongall prisoner 
at New York for libellous productions. He is to take his 
trial in about a month. The booksellers are publishing 
copies of the trial of one Zeriger at New York, many years 
ago, for such another affair; on which occasion the father 
of Governor Hamilton gained amazing honour by his 
pleadings in defence of the liberty of the press. But 
Junius is the Mars of malcontents. His letter to the King 
is past all endurance, as well as all compare. 


PHILADELPHIA, 24 April 1770. 
My pearest BrotHer,— ... Would you think that in 
a city with twenty thousand inhabitants we should find 
difficulty in collecting twenty native Englishmen to cele- 
brate St. George’s Day yesterday? And in’ that number 
there were some I had never spoken to before. We should 
have had the Governour at our head, but that the party 
was only proposed two days before. However, we met at a 
tavern, stuffed roast beef and plum pudding, and got drunk, 
pour l’honneur de St. George ; wore crosses, and finished the 
evening at the play-house, where we made the people all 
chorous ‘God save the king,’ and ‘ Rule Britannia,’ and 
‘Britains strike home’ &c., and such like nonsense; and in 
short, conducted ourselves with all the decency and con- 
fusion usual on such occasions. My head aches plaguely! 

so pray excuse me till the next pacquet. . . . 
Your everfaithful, 
A. Mackraby. 


PHILADELPHIA, 4 May 1770. 
My pEaR BrotHer,— ... I am now convinced that 
’tis no easy matter to establish manufactures in America; 
nor have I observed a single step towards an attempt either 
in linens, woollens, or silk, except stockings. A scheme is 
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proposed here for the culture of silk, in consequence of 
your offered bounty at home, and it is well supported. 
Near a thousand pound has been subscribed in a few days, 
and more could, I doubt, be easily raised. The people of 
this city are far beyond the inhabitants of any other part of 
the continent in public spirit: I mean in that proper useful 
spirit of improvement—moderation in politics. I may be 
deceived, but I look to this as my field of action. . . . 
Yours ever, 
A. MackraBy. 


PHILADELPHIA, 20 June 1770. 

My prEaR BrotuEerR,—.. . I believe I have never told 
you that we have got Whitefield among us. He preaches 
like a dragon, curses and blesses us all in a breath, and tells 
us he hopes to die in the pulpit. He abuses the players, 
who in turn advertised to perform the Minor. The parsons 
petitioned the Governor against it, and the performance 
was dropt.... 


A. MackrasBy. 
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WILLIAM PENN’S PLANS FOR A UNION OF THE 
COLONIES, 8TH FEBRUARY, 1696-97. 


[We reprint from “Contributions to American History” (Memoirs of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Vol. VI., pp. 264-65) the plan 
of Founder Penn for a union of the colonies. On the 15th May, 
1696, the Board of Commissioners for Promoting the Trade of the King- 
dom, and for inspecting and improving the plantations in America and 
elsewhere, was created by King William III. On the 20th August, 
1696, this board made a report to the Privy Council on the state of the 
plantations, recommending the appointment by the king of a captain- 
general, who should have the command of all the king’s forces and of 
the entire militia of the colonies, commission their officers, and employ 
them at his discretion, subject only to instructions from England, and 
should also exercise the power of governor of any of the plantations 
depending on the crown, while he should be present in it. On 8th Feb- 
ruary, 1696-97, William Penn presented the Board of Trade a scheme for 
a general union, legislative as well as executive, of all the colonies, 
which, as he submitted, would be useful, not only to the English crown, 
but “ to one another’s peace and safety, with an universal concurrence.” 
The original is preserved in the State-Paper Office, London. Planta- 
tion General Entries, xxxiv., A. 102.—Ep.] 


“A Briefe and Plaine Scheam how the English Colonies 
in the North parts of America Viz: Boston Connecticut 
Road Island New York New Jersey, Pensilvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia and Carolina may be made more usefull to 
the Crowne, and one anothers peace and safty with an uni- 
versall concurrance. 

“1st. That the severall Colonies before mentioned do 
meet once a year, and oftener if need be, during the war, 
and at least once in two years in times of peace, by their 
Stated and appointed Deputies, to debate and resolve of 
such measures as are most adviseable for their better under- 
standing, and the publick tranquility and safety. 

“2. That in order to it two persons well qualified for 
sence sobriety and substance be appointed by each Province 
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as their Representatives or Deputies, which in the whole 
make the Congress to consist of twenty persons. 

“3. That the King’s Commissioners for that purpose 
specially appointed shall have the Chaire and preside in the 
said Congresse. 

‘*4, That they shall meet as near as conveniently may be 
to the most centrall Colony for ease of the Deputies. 

“5. Since that may in all probability, be New York both 
because it is near the Center of the Colonies and for that it 
is a Frontier and in the Kings nomination, the Gov" of that 
Colony may therefore also be the Kings High Commissioner 
during the Session after the manner of Scotland. 

“6, That their business shall be to hear and adjust all 
matters of Complaint or differences between Province and 
Province, As 1* where persons quit their own Province and 
goe to another, that they may avoid their just debts tho 
they be able to pay them, 2* where offenders fly Justice, or 
Justice cannot well be had upon such offenders in the Prov- 
inces that entertaine them, 3°” to prevent or cure injuries in 
point of commerce, 4", to consider of ways and means to 
support the union and safety of these Provinces against the 
publick enemies. In which Congresse the Quotas of men 
and charges will be much Easier, and more equally sett, 
then it is possible for any establishment made here to do; 
for the Provinces, knowing their own condition and one 
anothers, can debate that matter with more freedome and 
satisfaction and better adjust and ballance their affairs in all 
respects for their common safty. 

“7y That in times of war the Kings High Commissioner 
shall be generall or Chief Commander of the severall 
Quotas upon service against the Common Enemy as he 
shall be advised, for the good and benefit of the whole.” 
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RECORDS OF THE HILL FAMILY OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
CONTRIBUTED BY CHARLES AUSTIN ROBINSON. 


David Hill, son of Joseph and Phebe Hill, of Holliston, 
was married to Mercy Holbrook, daughter of Luke and 
Mercy Holbrook, of Bellingham, on the twenty-first day of 
April, 1785. 

The dates of the births of their children and their names 
are as follows, viz. : 

Sylvester Hill, born Wednesday, April 12, 1786. 

David Hill, Jr., born Sunday, September 23, 1787. 

Amos Hill, born Monday, July 6, 1789. 

Artemon Hill, born Tuesday, January 23, 1792. 

Solon Hill, born Tuesday, February 4, 1794. 

Phebe Hill, born Wednesday, August 14, 1799. 

Paulina Hill, born Friday, March 4, 1803. 

Solon Hill (2d), born Wednesday, June 12, 1805. 

Charles Austin Hill, born Tuesday, July 10, 1810. 


Record of Deaths. 


Solon Hill, son of David and Mercy Hill, departed this life 
February 23, 1799. 

Phebe Hill, daughter of David and Mercy Hill, departed 
this life October 29, 1799. 

Paulina Hill, daughter of David and Mercy Hill, de- 
parted this life March 17, 1806. 

David Hill, husband of Mercy Hill, died November 4, 
1813. 

Mercy Holbrook, mother of Mercy Hill, died December 
8, 1813. 

Luke Holbrook, husband of the above, died November 38, 
1775. 
VoL, x1.—33 
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Rachel Holbrook, daughter of the last named, died No- 
vember 7, 1775. 

Sena Abbee, another daughter of above, died September 
7, 1815. 

Harriot (Fales) Hill, wife of David Hill, Jr., died August 
19, 1817. 

Sylvester Hill, son of David and Mercy Hill, died June 
14, 1820. 

Dinah Holbrook, daughter of Luke Holbrook, died, Jan- 
uary 8, 1827. 

Jerusha Lethbridge, daughter of Luke Holbrook, died 
July 4, 1833. 

Solon Hill (2d), son of David and Mercy Hill, died Sep- 
tember 1, 1833. ; 

Lucy Jencks, daughter of Luke Holbrook, died July 24, 
1833. 

Mercy Jones, relict of David Hill and daughter of Luke 
Holbrook, died July 28, 1841, aged seventy-three years. 

David Hill, second son of David and Mercy Hill, died 
January 3, 1847. 

Amos Hill, third son of David and Mercy Hill, died Octo- 
ber, 1869. 

Artemon Hill, fourth son of David and Mercy Hill, died 
February 6, 1870, at New Orleans, Louisiana. 





David Hill, Jr., son of David and Mercy (Holbrook) Hill, 
was married to Harriot Fales, daughter of Nehemiah and 
Sarah (Whiting) Fales, of Dedham, Massachusetts, on the 
14th day of February, 1813. 

The dates of the births of their children, and their names, 
are as follows, viz. : 

Emily, born April 23, 1814. 

Caroline, born December 7, 1815. 

Harriet Fales, born August 7, 1817. 

Emily Hill, of Philadelphia, daughter of David, Jr., and 
Harriet (Fales) Hill, was married to Daniel M. Robinson, of 
Philadelphia, September 19, 1836. The date of the births of 
their children and their names are as follows, viz. : 
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Charles Austin Robinson, born September 18, 1837. 

Alice Ada Robinson, born January 8, 1839; died May 
30, 1839. 

Harriet Lucretia Robinson, born May 29, 1840. 

Emily Nevins Robinson, born September 28, 1841; died 
April 20, 1842. 

Adéle Nevins Robinson, born September 28, 1841. 

Edward Louis Robinson, born May 21, 1843; died Jan- 
uary 13, 1847. 

Horace Percy Robinson, born December 24, 1846; died 
August 10, 1878. 

Charles Austin Robinson, son of Daniel M. and Emily 
(Hill) Robinson, of Philadelphia, was married to Deborah 
Blight, youngest daughter of George Waln and Mary Va- 
leria (Sergeant) Blight, of Philadelphia, March 10, 1864. 

The dates of the births of their children and their names 
are as follows, viz. : 

George Blight Robinson, born June 27, 1865. 

Charles Norris Robinson, born October 20, 1866. 

Roberts Coles Robinson, born October 25, 1867. 





THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION OF 1787. 
SKETCHES OF THE MEMBERS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA CONVENTION. 
BY WILLIAM HENRY EGLE, M.D. 

(Concluded from page 275.) 


YEATES, JASPER, Of Lancaster County, the son of John 
Yeates and his wife, Elizabeth Sidbotham, was born April 
9, 1745, in the city of Philadelphia. He was educated at 
the College of Philadelphia, studied law, and admitted to 
the bar October 5, 1765. Shortly after he located at Lan- 
caster, where he rapidly secured a lucrative practice. When 
the war of the Revolution opened he took an active part, 
and was chairman of the Committee of Observation for 
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Lancaster County. In 1776 he was one of the commis- 
sioners appointed to hold a conference with the Indians at 
Fort Pitt, and through his instrumentality an interval of 
peace was secured for the western frontiers of the State. 
Throughout the war for independence he occupied a con- 
spicuous position in every patriotic effort. He was a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania Convention to ratify the Federal 
Constitution, and one of the committee which reported the 
form of ratification. He was a strong Federalist. Under 
the State Constitution of 1789-91 he was commissioned by 
Governor Mifflin, March 21, 1791, a justice of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania. President Washington appointed 
him one of the commissioners to confer with the insurgents 
in the so-called Whiskey Rebellion of 1794. In 1805, when 
politics ran exceedingly high in the State, he, with Chief 
Justice Shippen and Judge Thomas Smith, was impeached, 
tried, and acquitted, upon one of the most trivial charges 
which ever engaged the attention of a legislative body. He 
remained in office, shedding lustre upon that judicial body, 
until his death, which occurred at Lancaster on the 14th day 
of March, 1817. His remains lie interred in the graveyard 
of St. James’ Church in that city. Judge Yeates married, 
December 30, 1767, Sarah Burd, daughter of Colonel James 
Burd and his wife, Sarah Shippen. She died October 25, 
1829. They had a large family of children, of whom Mary 
married Charles Smith, judge of the Ninth Judicial District, 
and Elizabeth married Redmond Conyngham, of Lancaster. 
Judge Yeates was the author of four volumes of “ Reports 
of Cases in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania,” pub- 
lished after his death. Other papers, valuable correspond- 
ence, etc., which ought to have been preserved, have been 
“scattered to the four winds of heaven,” enriching the col- 
lections of many an autograph-hunter. As a jurist, Judge 
Yeates held an eminent place; of inflexible integrity, his 
opinions were as clear and decisive as they were strong 
and bold. 














































NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Aotes. 


LETTER OF JOHN Cox TO WILLIAM RICHARDS, OF NEW JERSEY. 


BioomsBurRyY January 1 1789. 
DEAR Sir. 

I received your favor by Scotland & should have immediately sent off 
Casteel but that I cou’d not possibly get a Person to supply his place. 
If my memory serves me you asked when I had the pleasure of last 
seeing you here, what I would wish done with Sambo. I really forget 
what my answer was. But my present wish is that you should employ 
him in the Forge in such way as you may think best. 

I have long wanted to pay you a visit & could not make it convenient 
either want of health or unavoidable business has heretofore constantly 
prevented. But I now flatter myself with the pleasure of seeing you in 
the course of this or the next month, possibly at an Election for Repre- 
sentatives in Congress which by a late Law is to be holden at 8 different 

laces as under mentioned which will afford the good People of Eghar- 
oe an opportunity [torn] in their votes without the trouble of riding 
fifty or sixty miles for that purpose—as it is a matter of the highest im- 
portance that we should have good men to serve us. I hope those entitled 
to vote will generally turn out on the occasion, [torn] be a sufficient 
reason for a removal of the Poll in future Elections. Heretofore the 
Election has been confined to one spot, by which the Inhabitants of the 
lower parts of the county have been deprived of the privilege of voting. 
The Poll is to open at Burlington on the 2* Wednesday in February 
next, which may, & take for granted will be adjourned from thence to 
the following places viz. Crosswicks, at the sign of the X Keys in 


Evesham; to Penny Hill; New Mills; Moorestown; Lamberton & 


Clam Town. The Poll will be adjourned in like manner in the County 
of Gloucester from the usual place of opening to Haddonfield; Swedes- 
borough; May’s Landing; [torn] Mill, & Absicom— 

By the federal Constitution the Legislature have a right of electing 
both Senators & Electors—our House of Assembly not satisfied with 
the privileges given them by Constitution thought proper previous to 
their breaking up to name four men for Representatives viz. Elias Bou- 
denot of Essex ; M* [torn] of Brunswick; Colonel Lambert Cadwalader 
of Trenton, & a M' Sinnicson of Salem, which four gentlemen we are 
told the Western members have engaged to Run. Many of the first 
characters in this part of the State are not a little displeased with the 
conduct of the House, & seem determined to oppose the Ticket or at 
least two or three of the members named therein, & flatter themselves 
that every person who entertains just notions of liberty will join them 
[torn] by giving their voices for a different Ticket. The Gentlemen 
proposed to be Run by us are the following, viz 

Elias Boudenot of xX; 

John Stevens Jun’ of Bergen 

Robert Hoops of Sussex—& 

Robert L. Hooper of Hunterdon or Doctor John 
Weatherspoon of Somerset, as the voters may choose— 
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If you should accord in opinion with me, which I flatter myself you 
will, that the above named Gentlemen are suitable characters to Repre- 
sent us, I am induced to hope that you will not on/y give them your 
Vote, but what will be of infinite consequence to them your Interest, 
which I have no doubt is very considerable, & that you will exert it on 
the approaching occasion. If my Health will permit I shall most cer- 
tainly be with you on the Day of Election, as tf have the interest of the 
Candidates that I have mentioned, much at Heart. 

Please to make my most affectionate Regards to Mrs. Richards & 
family, in which I am joined by Mrs Cox & Miss Hetty, & believe me 
to be with best wishes for your health a) eee 

¥ Sir 
Your obed Servt. 
Mr Wo RIcHARDS JouNn Cox 


LETTERS TO WILLIAM HENRY, OF LANCASTER, PA.—The following 
letters are addressed to William Henry, Deputy Commissary General 
and Treasurer, of Lancaster County. 


SUsSQUEHANNAH 28 Sept 1777. 


Sir, 

This will be delivered you by Major Picket of the Virginia Militia, 
many of whose men are unarmed and must be supplied out of the 500 
stand that you proposed to collect. As these are good men, they ought to 
have good arms, and I entreat you Sir to furnish them, if in your power, 
to the satisfaction of Major Picket. 

I am with regard, Sir 
Your most obedient servant 
RIcHARD HENRY LEE. 
Sir. 

General Washington has informed me that the Persons mentioned in 
the enclosed Warrant are Emissaries of the Enemy. The first Andrew 
or George Tustin is a Brother in Law to Rankin comes frequently out as 
a spy thro the Jersey & passes to Lancaster County. He left New York 
the 27ult, & is probably at this Time on that Business, The other is 
John Starin or the Irish Dutchman because he speaks both Languages— 
he passes between New York & Lancaster accompanied by a lusty old 
man called John Smith who serves him as a Guide. They lately carried 
in 12 or 14 Recruits from Lancaster. 

You will immediately on Receipt of this letter send to the Sheriff & 
take such Measures with him as will tend to secure such atrocious 
Villains. Judge Atlee is at this time absent, but should he return I 
request you would communicate this Letter to him not only for the 
Benefit of his Advice & Assistance in a Matter of such Importance but 
to prevent his admitting them to Bail if they should demand it. The 
Law ~ en the Council to apprehend suspected Persons being now 
expired. 

e are in the greatest Distress for Money, Exchange daily rising as 
well as Goods & little or no Money coming into the Treasury from the 
Counties. The Army must separate this Winter, it being now impossible 
to collect Magazines to support them. We have now about 5000 Head 
of horned Cattle in the Neighbourhood of this City which are daily 
growing poorer & cannot be killed for Want of Salt, of which we can- 
not get a Bushel as we have neither Specie nor Continental Money & 
our Merchants will not touch State Money. The greatest part I think 
will die this Winter. We have happily cxppnenell the Spirit of Oppo- 
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sition in Berks County; we must act firmly & expeditiously on Matters 
of Taxation or we are undone. The Messenger waiting have only 
to add that I have never received the Packet which was sent to the 
Tavern near the Iron Works for me while upon the Tour. I must beg 
your attention to it & am with much Esteem 

. Sir Your Obed. Hbble 


Serv. 
Jos REED. 
PHILAD. Nov. 10, 1780. 
‘ PHILADELPHIA April 17“ 1783. 
IR. 

I did not give any particular attention to the Aurora Borealis which 
was seen here lately one evening the appearance was something remark- 
able the air was cold and very clear except Great Black and very Cold 
looking Cloud pretty high to the Southward, a little after dark, white 
Streams issued from all parts of the Cloud towards the Northern Hem- 
isphere, to all appearance the Same with those of the Borealis but white 
only. I am, Sir, Your friend 

& Humble Serv‘ 
Dav‘ RITTENHOUSE 


LETTER OF W. MAcPHERSON.—Sir—I have the honor to address your 
Excellency, and the Supreme Executive Council, once more, on the sub- 
ject of my being adopted by the State; my pretensions to which I had 
the honor to make known to your Excellency, and the Honble Council, 
when last in Philadeiphia, and which from the Patronage your Excel- 
lency, and the Honble Council, were pleased to honor me with on my 
arrival from New York, and since, I am lead to believe will be thought 
sufficient. Permit me to mention to your Excellency and the Honble 
Council, that in the other States, natives holding Brevet Commissions, 
have been admitted to participate every advantage as if officers of the 
Line, without any kind of distinction, several instances of which Gen- 
eral St. Clair who does me the honor to present this can inform your 
Excellency of. 

I have the honor to be with the 
most perfect respect 
Your Excellencys 
most obedient Serv‘ 
Camp 24" Nov' 1780. W. MACPHERSON. 


MoRrAtL TABLET TO Cou. J. L. CHESTER, IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY,— 
in wall of the south aisle of the nave,—copied by Mr. T. H. Mont- 
gomery, for the Pennsylvania Magazine. 

Colonel Joseph Lemuel Chester 
LL.D. of Columbia College, New York City 
as also D.C.L. of the University of Oxford 
Born 30 April 1821 at Norwich, Connecticut, U.S.A. 

Died 26 May 1882 in London 
where he had resided many years 
The learned Editor of 
The Westminster Abbey Register 
In grateful memory of the disinterested 
Labours of an American Master of 

English Genealogical Learning 
This Tablet is erected 
By the Dean and Chapter of Westminster. 
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OHIO ARCHZOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL QUARTERLY.—We have 
received the first and second numbers (June and September) of the Ohio 
Archeological and Historical Quarterly, published under the auspices of 
the Society which gives it its name. Ohio is one of the richest fields in 
the United States for archeological and historical researches, and the 
Quarterly will undoubtedly influence a livelier local interest in these 
departments, as well as be the medium of correcting numerous errors 
which have crept into nearly all the works relating to the State, and are 
constantly being repeated in speeches, newspaper articles, and otherwise. 
“The Ordinance of 1787” and “ Origin of the Ohio Company,” by J. W. 
Andrews, “ Archeological Directory of Ohio,” by A. A. Graham, and 
“Bibliography of the Earthworks of Ohio,” by Mrs. Cyrus Thomas, are 
articles that claim the attention of historical students. The Quarterly is 
a creditable specimen of the typographical art, and we wish it all the 
success it so certainly merits. It is distributed free to members of the 
Society, who pay five dollars annually; extra copies one dollar each. 
An increased membership will add to its effectiveness and promote the 
advancement of historical knowledge. This the Society desires. 


LocaL SKETCHES AND LEGENDS PERTAINING TO BucKsS AND MOoNnT- 
GOMERY COUNTIES, PENNSYLVANIA. By William J. Buck. 12mo, 
cloth, 340 pp. Price, $2. 


The object of the author of this book, which will commend itself to 
every one who is interested in the legendary and traditionary history of 
old Bucks and younger Montgomery County, has been to bring together 
his lighter articles heretofore published, to which he has added much 
that is illustrative of the olden time and olden memories. As a number 
of these latter sketches are in a measure autobiographical, we may state 
that it is upwards of thirty-five years since Mr. Buck began his career as 
a local historical writer. ‘A Pennsylvania Wedding in 1684,” ‘The 
Bird of Happy Omen,” “ Legend of Huckleberry Hill,” “‘ Nockamixon 
Rocks,” “ An Olden Time Corn Husking,” “ Legend of Sampson’s Hill,” 
“A Farmer’s Kitchen of a Century ago,” “The Traditions and Wonders 
of Horseheaven,” “A Thrilling Incident,” “ Holicong: its Traditions 
and Mysteries,” and “‘ Pleasant Memories,” are a few of the titles of the 
forty-three sketches which comprise his latest effort. The edition is 
limited to two hundred copies. On sale by Messrs. Porter & Coates. 


NeEcroLocy.—The deaths of the following Resident Members have 
been reported from October 1 to November 1, 1887: 

Edward Waln, elected 21st July, 1841. 

Joseph Patterson, elected 13th March, 1854. 

Mathias Maris, elected 11th February, 1856. 

Charles Spencer, elected 24th June, 1872. 

Charles Willing, elected 28th January, 1878. 

Isaac Welsh, elected 10th February, 1879. 

Dr. N. A. Randolph, elected 24th January, 1887. 

Guyer T. Jones, elected 28th March, 1887. 


PORTRAITS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. (PENNA. MAG., Vol. XI. No. 
2.)—Mr. Jeremiah Colburn, of the New England Historic Genealogical 
Society, Boston, sends the following : “ Mr. Samuel H. Russell, of Boston, 
has a portrait of Franklin on Sévres porcelain, signed S. Lienard.” 

The Daily Gazette of Davenport, Iowa, January 21, 1867, contains the 
following: “... A portrait of Ben. Franklin, painted by Robert Fulton 
of steamboat celebrity. On the back of the canvas is written ‘R. Fulton, 
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Pinxt, 1787.’ The history of this rare picture is distinctly traceable back 
thirty-three or thirty-four years, at which time it was sold at auction for 
twenty-five cents. For thirty years it hung without frame in the sitting- 
room of a farmer in Rhode Island. At another time it was used as a barrel- 
cover in a farmer’s garret, and still later ornamented an engine-house. 
The present owner [ Rev. Henry Baylies] found it in a photograph gallery 
in Fall River, Mass... .” 


New JERSEY GENEALOGIES.—Samuel Adams Bavis, of No. 1011 
Market Street, Philadelphia, will be pleased to give or receive informa- 
tion of the following families of New Jersey: Adams, Antrim, Bevis, 
Brackney, Bullock, Butcher, Crispin, Denman, Fearen, Garwood, Han- 
cock, Hornby, Jasper, J —z inch, Norcross, Petty, Pedrick, Scott, 
Smith, Stevenson, Stockton, Wetherill, Wright, Zelley. 


THE AMERICAN GENEALOGICAL QUERIES, 1887.—We have received 
from Mr. R. H. Tilley, of Newport, R. I., a copy of his little a 
the design of which is to aid those interested in family history. Early 
this year another volume will be published, in which much informa- 
tion of value to the genealogist will appear. Mr. Tilley requests that 
the address of those who are engaged in compiling family history be 
forwarded to him for proper arrangement and classification. 


UNPUBLISHED MINUTES OF THE PROVINCIAL COUNCIL OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA, 1692.—On page 158, ‘“‘Governor Duns commission to Patrick 
Robinson for ye office of Attorney Generall, dated ye 11™ “+ ! of ye 8 
month 1691, was read &c,” and on page 154, “‘a Letter is to be sent to 
Govern™ Dun”—for Gov. Dun read Gov. Penn. 


THE HISTORICAL RECORD, A MONTHLY PUBLICATION, DEVOTED 
PRINCIPALLY TO THE EARLY HISTORY OF WYOMING VALLEY AND 
ConTiauous TERRITORY, WITH NOTES AND QUERIES, BIOGRAPHICAL, 
ANTIQUARIAN, GENEALOGICAL. Edited by F. C. Johnson, M.D. 
Wilkesbarre. 


In the August number, which closed the first volume of this excellent 
serial, the Editor announces that it will be hereafter issued quarterly in- 
stead of monthly, and that there will be no reduction in the quantity of 
matter for the year. It is also stated that with the material on hand, and 
the promise of much other matter, the second volume will be even 
more interesting and valuable than the first. Through the Notes and 
Queries of Dr. W. H. Egle, the Historical Record of Dr. Johnson, and 
the Historical Journal of J. F. Meginness, Esq., the history of the Sus- 
quehanna, with its North and West Branches and contiguous territory, 
is being elucidated in a commendable manner. 


POCAHONTAS, ALIAS MATOAKA, AND HER DESCENDANTS THROUGH 
HER MARRIAGE AT JAMESTOWN, VIRGINIA, IN APRIL, 1614, WITH 
JOHN ROLFE, GENTLEMAN. With Biographical Sketches by Wyndham 
Robertson, and illustrative Historical Notes by R. A. Brock. J. W. 
Randolph & English, Richmond, Va. 8vo, 84 PP. Price, $1.50. 

This work, the material for which the author has been collecting for 
more than thirty years, is a valuable contribution to the history of Pro- 
vincial Virginia. It contains genealogical deduction of descendants of 
“The Nonpareilla of Virginia,” to the seventh generation inclusive, and 
the notice of her, which is very full, involves incidentally a vindication 
of Captain Smith against the unfavorable strictures of some modern 
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critics. The notices of her husband John Rolfe, the first Secretary and 
Recorder-General of Virginia, and of their son Thomas, besides the 
names of Alfriend, Archer, Bentley, Bernard, Bland, Bolling, Branch, 
Cabell, Catlett, Cary, Dandridge, Dixon, Douglas, Duval, Eldridge, 
Ellett, Ferguson, Field, Fleming, Gay, Gordon, Griffin, Grayson, Har- 
rison, Hubard, Lewis, Logan, Markham, Meade, McRae, Murray, Page, 
Poythress, Randolph, Robertson, Skipwith, Stanard, Tazewell, Walke, 
West, Whittle, are also prepared with care, and the appendix is filled 
with matter of special value and interest, for there is scarcely a scion 
from this stock which has not been more or less prominent. R. A. 
Brock, Esq., has added numerous illustrative historical notes. The 
book is illustrated with a photograph of “the Princess Pocahontas,” 
from the original = (London, 1616), now in possession of Mr. 
Elwyn, one of the family of Rolfe, who for years have been residents of 
Norfolk County, England. 


Queries. 


PALATINES OF BLocK IsLAND.—The query in reference to “the 
Palatines of Block Island,” in July number of the PENNSYLVANIA MAGa- 
ZINE, has aroused in me a strong desire to obtain additional information 
of an eventful occurrence happening to two ladies, Mary and Jane 
Ahll, ancestors of prominent families in Pennsylvania. I traced the 
tradition in each branch, and they have had little intercourse. Prior to 
1748, a party of wealthy emigrants, numbering about one hundred and 
well supplied with goods, sailed for America. It is said they started 
from Ireland, but as my informants—other ancestors—all came from the 
North of Ireland, I do not feel assured that she was certain on the point. 
The cupidity of the captain and sailors was excited, and by force or 
stratagem they landed the whole party on some barren island out of the 
course of ocean travel to this country and sailed away. Starvation 
rapidly diminished their numbers. The survivors became so weak that 
they were unable to bury the dead, and removed from one part of the 
island to another, until only about seventeen remained, when a ship 
was signaled and brought them to some port in America. The father, 
mother, and brothers of these ladies perished. One member of their 
family (sex unknown) was saved with them. Being reduced to poverty 
they were unable to repay the owners of the rescuing vessel, and were 
sold for a stipulated time as redemptioners to meet the demands for this 
service. Mary Ahll entered the service of a family named McClure, 
and Jane into that of a family named Sterrett, who were neighbors. The 
education and refinement of these ladies secured for them a different 

osition from that ordinarily occupied by redemptioners. About 1743, 
om was married to John McClure. Mary was married to William 
Sterrett. Where their families lived at this time I know not. They 
came with the Scotch-Irish to the Carolinas, and not until 1748, when 
John McClure obtained a patent for Jand in Uwchland township, Ches- 
ter County, Pennsylvania, of John and Richard Penn, do we know of 
their place of residence. It is possible that the Ahlls were landed at 
one of the Southern ports. This would bring them nearer the sandy 
islands south of Florida, where we believed they were abandoned. The 
Sterrett tradition is that they were landed in New York. The McClures 
hold to Philadelphia. One family says that the pirates sailed into a 
port where some of their victims recognized them and quick justice was 
meted out. The other family says the vessel was wrecked very soon 
after the “ marooning” of the unfortunate emigrants, and only one 
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sailor escaped. Can you or any of your numerous readers give me in- 
formation of this or a similar event happening during the early part of 
the eighteenth century? Probably your Charleston or Wilmington cor- 
respondents will know something about it. W. 8S. Lona, M.D., 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


BETHUNE.—Information is desired by the undersigned as to the de- 
scendants of Nathaniel Bethune, b. Dec. 29, 1761; d. at Newton, Mass., 
April 24, 1814, who resided at one time in Bristol, Penna., and who is 
said to have left an only daughter Susan. The name of Nathaniel’s 
wife is also wanted. CHARLES P. KEITH, 

N. W. Corner 10th & Chestnut Sts. 


Henry MonTGOMERY AND HIs BROTHERS.—Information is desired 
as to Henry Montgomery, cabinet-maker in Philadelphia in 1824, who 
if living would be about eighty-seven years of age, but is said to have 
died before middle life. He was son of William Montgomery of Phila- 
delphia, and had three half-brothers,— William, Robert, and Philip Moses 
Montgomery,—who were wool-merchants in Philadelphia in 1831, but 
whose subsequent history or whereabouts is unknown to me. 

Cuas. P. KEITH, 
N. W. Corner 10th & Chestnut Sts. 


PASCHALL OR PascaL.—I would like to communicate with any one 
knowing anything of the early history or antecedents of the family of 
Paschall of Pennsylvania, descended from Thomas Paschall, goldsmith, 
of Philadelphia, who died in 1718. Please address, 

J. Henry LEA, 
Fairhaven, Mass. 


TRUMBULL.—The members of the Trumbull family who have not 
been communicated with are begged to write to the undersigned, who is 
engaged in the compilation of a Genealogy of the Descendants of John 
Trumbull of Rowley, Mass. Any items of family history or tradition, 
records, wills, etc., will be most gratefully received. Address, 

J. Henry LEA. 


WaASsHINGTON’s D1ARy.—The Annotation on p. 299, PENNSYLVANIA 
MAGAZINE, should read “St. Mary’s‘on Fourth Street.” St. Joseph’s 
was not used for High Mass, but St. Mary’s was, in a" 36 


MANSFIELD WoopHovsE.—In colonial times one of the townships 
of Sussex County, New Jersey, was named “ Mansfield Woodhouse.” 
What is the origin of the name? R. 


WILLIAM ALLEN, MERCHANT, OF PHILADELPHIA.—Information is 
wanted of William Allen, “the eminent merchant of Philadelphia,” when 
and where he was born, and his children’s names, besides John and 
William (afterwards Chief Justice). Information is desired of his son 
John, when and where born, date of marriage, and names of children, if 
any. Did the merchant have a brother or son named Thomas? Any 
particulars besides those mentioned in former numbers of the PENNSYL- 
VANIA MAGAZINE will be of value. J.H. A. 


°c 
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MEETINGS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, 1887. 


A stated meeting was held on the evening of March 14, Vice-President 
Hon. H. Gates Jones in the chair. 

The reading of the minutes having been dispensed with, the Chairman 
introduced General W. W. H. Davis, who delivered a lecture on ‘‘ Cortez 
and Montezuma.” 

On motion, the thanks of the Society were tendered to General Davis 
for his very interesting and instructive lecture, which contained so much 
matter of intrinsic value upon a subject of great interest to all students 
of American history. 

The Chairman announced that the Society had been the recipient of a 
recent donation from Mr. John F. Smith of two thousand dollars, and a 
legacy of one thousand dollars from Miss Rebecca Darby Smith, and of 
a painting of the old Market Street Bridge from the family of the late 
Mr. George Cuthbert. 

Nominations for officers to be voted for at the next stated meeting 
being in order, J. Granville Leach, Esq., nominated the following : 


President. 
Brinton Coxe. 


Vice- Presidents (to serve three years). 
John Jordan, Jr., William M. Darlington. 


Corresponding Secretary. 
Gregory B. Keen. 


Recording Secretary. 
William Brooke Rawle. 


Treasurer. 
J. Edward Carpenter. 


Council (to serve four years). 
John Jordan, Jr., Samuel W. Pennypacker, 
John B. Gest. 


No other nominations being made, the meeting adjourned. 


A stated meeting of the Society was held on the evening of the 9th of 
May, the President, Brinton Coxe, Esq., in the chair. 

Minutes of the last meeting read and approved. 

The report of the Council for the year 1886 was read, and ordered to 
be entered on the minutes. 

A communication was read from Mrs. Richard Penn Lardner, pre- 
senting two portraits of Thomas Lawrence (Mayor of Philadelphia, 1727- 
49, and 1753-54) and his wife; also one from Miss Dinah Shannon, 
presenting a chair belonging to Robert Burns, the poet. 
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The following donations were also reported: by Mrs. Dr. Leyburn, of 
Baltimore, a miniature (painted by Sully in 1799) of her grandfather, 
Cyrus Griffin, of Virginia, the last President of the Continental Con- 
gress, a battle-piece, an antique clock, and various relics. 

By will of Joshua C. Lawrence, two antique chairs. 

On motion, the thanks of the Society were tendered to the several 
donors above mentioned for their respective gifts. 

The President then introduced Mr. J. Franklin Jameson, of Johns 
Hopkins University, who read a paper on “ William Usselinx, Founder 
of the Swedish West India Company,” at the conclusion of which 
Dr. Charles J. Stillé offered a resolution of thanks for the very interest- 
ing, instructive, and able address, which was unanimously adopted. 

The tellers appointed to conduct the annual election reported that 
the gentlemen nominated at the last stated meeting had been unani- 
mously elected. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


A special meeting of the Society was held on the evening of 13th of 
June, Brinton Coxe, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The reading of the minutes being dispensed with, the President an- 
nounced that the special order of business was the presentation by the 
family of Dr. Hiester H. Muhlenberg, deceased, and Henry A. Muhlen- 
berg, Esq., of Reading, of a portrait of the late Governor Joseph Hiester, 
and introduced the Hon. Richard Vaux, who read an address on the life 
and character of the Governor. Upon its conclusion, Richardson L. 
Wright, Esq., offered a resolution thanking Mr. Vaux for his interest- 
ing and able address, and on motion of George de B. Keim, Esq., it was 

“ Resolved, That the thanks of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
be and they are hereby tendered to the family of Dr. Hiester H. Muhlen- 
berg, deceased, and to Henry A. Muhlenberg, Esq., of Reading, for the 
portrait of their ancestor, General Joseph Hiester, formerly Governor of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and that the portrait be hung in 
the hall of this Society in commemoration of his distinguished public 
services and private worth.” 

On motion, adjourned. 


A stated meeting of the Society was held on Monday evening, 15th of 
November, the President, Brinton Coxe, Esq., in the chair. The read- 
ing of the minutes, on motion, being dispensed with, the President in- 
troduced Charles J. Stillé, LL.D., who read his paper, “Comte de 
Broglie, the Proposed Stadtholder for America.” 

On motion of William M. Tilghman, Esq., it was 

“* Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be and are hereby tendered 
to Dr. Stillé for his learned and most interesting paper, and that he be 
requested to furnish this Society with a copy for preservation.” 

Adjourned. 
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512 Report of Finance Committee to Council. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE FINANCE 
COMMITTEE TO THE COUNCIL. 





Statement of Finances, December 81, 1886. 











Dr. 
The Treasurer and Trustees charge themselves with the following: 

Investments in Loansand Stocks . . . $68,026 78 

Cash. . © © © «© © o « 1,485 04 

Cr. 
The Treasurer and Trustees claim credit for: 
Publication Fund, Invested . . . . $32,499 28 
° “ Uninvested. . . . 14 63 
ws Interest Account . . ° . 887 65 
Binding Fund, Invested . . . . . 3,300 00 
General Fund [ ‘ . . R 8,155 00 
. “* Interest Account . ° ° 190 67 
Library Fund, Invested . . , oe 8,400 00 
- “« Interest Account ‘ . ‘ 83 44 
Endowment Fund, Invested . . . . 10,672 50 
- “  Uninvested . . ° ° 81 18 
Real Estate (Cashin hand), . . . . 307 47 
$64,461 82 $64,461 82 
Publication Fund. 

Receipts: Cash on hand, December 31, 1886 . $467 90 
Interest on Investments, 1886 . 1,855 80 
Subscriptions to Magazine, etc. ° 854 34 

$3,178 04 

Disbursements for 1886: . ‘ r ‘ . 2,290 39 

Balance in hands of Trustees . .  . $887 65 
Binding Fund. 

Receipts: Interest on Investments, 1886. . $283 43 

Contributions . . . . . 347 81 
$581 24 


Disbursements: Expended in Binding .. $581 24 
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General Fund. 
Receipts: Annual Dues, 1886 . ‘ 
Legacy, Mrs. Susan R. Barton 
Loan on account of Building Fund 
to repay Estate of T. Ward . 
Interest and Dividends 
“« Trustees Endowment Fund 
Contributions . 
Sale one share Girard Life and Trust 
Company Stock 


Disbursements: Paid Loan Estate T. Ward on 
account of Building Fund. 
Legacy of Mrs. Susan R. Bar- 
ton to Endowment Fund 
Paid for three-fourths share of 
Girard Life Insurance Com- 
pany Stock. . 
Loan of John Jordan, Je. a paid 
General Expenses, Taxes, and 
Sundries for 1886 


Balance in hands of Treasurer 


Library Fund. 


Receipts: Interest on Investments . ‘ 
Donation and Sales Duplicates 


Disbursements: Paid Loan of John Jordan, Jr. 
Purchases of Books in 1886 . 


Balance in hands of Trustees . . ‘ 


Endowment Account. 


Receipts: Interest on Investments . 
Disbursements: Paid to Treasurer Quneel 
Fund . 


VoL. x1.—34 


$565 41 


500 00 


249 00 
514 17 


5,508 78 


$28 54 
640 52 
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$4,095 00 
500 00 


565 41 
479 75 
560 00 

1,007 87 
320 00 
$7,528 03 


$7,337 36 
$190 67 


$351 00 
821 50 


$672 50 





669 06 





$3 44 


$560 00 


$560 00 

















INDEX. 


(Family surnames of value in genealogical research are printed in SMALL CAPITALS ; 
names of places in italics.) 


* Accokeek” furnace in Va. first started, 
193, 195, 196 

Act of Assembly, draft of, for repealing 
act of April 3, 1792, regarding N. W. 
Lands, 361 

Adelung quoted, 429 

Agnew, Hon. Daniel, notice of History 
of N. W. Pa., by, 238 

Ahll, Jane, 506; Mary, 506 

Alexander, Major, 467 

A.rorp, 313 

Alison, Rev. Francis, 249 

ALLAIRE, 310 

ALLEN, 315 

Allen, Ethan, letter from, to Lord Dor- 
chester, 165-169; patriotism of, ques- 
tioned, 160-174; Levi, letter from, to 
Dr. Morill, 169; Mrs. Margaret, wife 
of C. J. Allen, obituary notice of, 237 ; 
Mrs. Mary, mother of C. J. Allen, 
obituary notice of, 237; Samuel, 123; 
Thomas, 123 ; Will, 433; William, 123; 
query regarding, 507 

Ameasaka, 56 

American Genealogical Queries, notice 
of, 243, 505 

Ancaster, Duke of, 224 

ANDERSON, Elizabeth, 211 

André, Major, a committee appointed to 
intercede on behalf of, 140 

Annis, 310 

Antony, Joseph, 408 

Antrim, 317 

ARMITAGE, 250 

Armor, 270 

Arndt, Captain John, 72 

Articles of Confederation, books wanted 
by the committee on, 362 

ASHBRIDGE, 77 

Ashburton, Lord, 459 

Ashton, Lieut. Jos., appointed captain, 
182, 188 

Arxinson, 310, 311, 316 

ATLEE, 270 

Atlee, Judge, 502 

Auckland, Baron, 137, 163 

“ Augusta Co., Va., Annals of,” by Jo- 
seph A. Waddell, notice of, 241 





Bache, Mrs., 408; 
Washington, 306 

Bachelor’s Hall, 124, 126 

Baird, Hannah, 275; John, 275 

Baker, 316 

Baker, Margaret, 125 

Bapwin, 309, 315 

Baldwin, M. W., 80 

Balfour, Mr., 352 

Ballendine, John, 413 

Ballou, 273 

Ball’s Coffee-House, 308 

Bansclough, 274 

Barker, John, 193, 197 

Barré, Colonel, 482, 483 

Barren Hill, Lafayette at, 115 

Barrington, Lord, 483 

Bartlet, Dr. John, 320 

Bartram’s gardens visited by Washing- 
ton, 300 

Bartram, Wm., visited by Washington, 
307 


Richard, entertains 


Bavis, Samuel Adams, 505 

Baxter, William, 198, 288, 289, 290, 291 

Bayard, James A., 117 

BazeE.eE, 61 

BEARDSLEY, 56 

Bravcierc, Topham, 246 

Beaumarchais and “The Lost Million,” 
by Charles J. Stillé, 1; mentioned, 374, 
375, 390 

Beck, 208 

Becket, John, 246; Mary, 124, 245, 246, 
247 


Beckford, Mayor, 233 

Beckley, Mr., 417 

Bedford, Duke of, 231; Grosvenor, 130 

Bee, Thomas, query regarding date of 
death of, 245 

Bellos, 104 

Benezet, 217 

“ Bennington Riots,” 163 

Benton, Rev. Dr., Bishop of London, 126 

Bethlehem, Pa., 1768, 285; condition of, 
in 1777, 325, 467 

Bethune, Nathaniel, query regarding, 507 

Bras, 58 

Bibber, Jacob Isaacs van, 429 
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Bible, sale of, in America, 224 

Bickham, 270 

Biddle, Charles, entertains Washington, 
307 ; Edward, 274 ; William, 123 ; notice 
of death of, 241 

Bidermann, Ludwig, of Anhalt, 428, 430 

Bingoop, 310 

Biles, William, member of Prov. Council 
of Pa., 151, 153, 154, 155, 159 

Billiard-iable in Philadelphia, 1768, 286 

Bingham, William, 298, 301; entertains 
Washington, 302, 303, 306, 307 

Birp, 272 


Buieut, 499 

Boehme, Jacob, 427 

Bofing, Catharine Beerens van, 432 

Bonen, 270 

Bolus, the name given to the Patapsco 
River by Capt. Smith, 64 

Bonnet, 468 

Boone, 221; Daniel, 221 

Borpen, 250 

Boston Bank notes, value of, in Philadel- 
phia, 1814, 118 

Boupe, Deborah, 408; Henrietta, 407; 
Samuel, 408 

Boudinot, Elias, letter from, to Andrew 
Elliot, 147; Elias, 501 

Bowie, R. Ashhurst, death of, 128 

Bowne, Samuel, 247 

Boyd, Capt. James, 272 

Brackenridge, Hugh Montgomery, 82 

Braddock, General, letters describing 
campaign of, 93, 361; Penna. after de- 
feat of, 122 

Bradford, William, the printer, men- 
tioned, 158, 159 

BraD Ley, 214 

Bradley, Margaret, 125 

Bradway, Mary, obituary notice of, 236 

Breck, Mr. Samuel, 91 

Bridge proposed over the Schuylkill 
River in 1751, 51 

Bristow, Jno., member of Prov. Council 
Pa., 151, 152, 153, 154, 155 

Brockden, Charles, 193 

Broglie, Charles Frangois de, 391; Comte 
de, sketch of, by Charles J. Stillé, 
LL.D., 369; Duc, 397; Maréchal de, 371 

Brown, 208 

Brown, Dr. Gustavus, 423; Dr. Joseph, 
query regarding, 244 

Bronpretrt, Mary, 246 

Buchanan, James, 464 

Buchot, French Minister of Foreign Re- 
lations, 24 

Buck, William J., notice of book by, 504 

Budden, Capt., 98, 100 

Bullock, Daniel, 44 

Burp, 500 

Burdges, Miss, see Mrs. Douglas, 143 

Burgoyne, Gen., surrender of, 318 
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Burke, Edmund, 483 

Burrovueas, 255 

Bush Hill, Washington at, 300 
Bushby, 262 

Burerton, 314 

Butler, Mr., 467; Thomas, 91 
Buy, John, 40, 41, 42, 43, 45 
Byrd, Col. William, quoted, 64, 193 


Cadwalader, Lambert, 501; Mrs., 300; 
Gen. Thomas, 117 

Calhoun, Mr., 461, 462 

Camden, Lord, 108, 109, 110, 226, 232, 
233 


Cameron, Simon, 455 

Campbell, Gen., 144; John, 69; Thomas, 
sketch of, 69 

Campus Martius, on the Muskingum, 
471, 472 

Cann, John, member of Prov. Council of 
Pa., 151, 152, 153, 154 

Canton, Md., 190 

Carew, Sir Nicholas Hackell, 63, 195 

Carleton, Sir Guy, 144, 145 

Carlisle, 96 

Carneate, Sir David, 131, 146 

Caron the true name of Beaumarchais, 13 

CarorHers, 76 

Carroll, Dr. Charles, 196; James, 191 

Cass, Gen. Lewis, 460 

Catucart, 131, 132 

Cathcart, Lady Elizabeth, 132; Lord, 
334, 335, 336; William Shaw, 139, 145 

CATTLEE, 62 

Chambers, Lieut.-Col. James, letter from, 
quoted, 344; Stephen, sketch of, 69 

Chandler, William, 293 

CHAPMAN, 50 

Charles V., life of, printed in Philadel- 
phia, 1770, 485 

Charlestown, West Va., in 1792, 469 

Chase, Samuel, 415, 422, 423 

Chatham, Lord, 105, 108, 109, 110, 225, 
226, 227, 231, 232, 233, 234, 350, 353, 
483 

Chaumont, Le Ray de, 9 

Cheney, John, 70; Thomas, sketch of, 70 

Chester, Col. J. L., copy of inscription or 
mural tablet to, in Westminster Abbey, 
503 

Chesterman, Josiah, 42 

Chetwynd, William, 63, 67, 68 

Chew, Benjamin, 298; Mrs. Mary, obitu- 
ary notice of, 236; Miss Peggy married 
to Col. Howard, 278; Samuel, death of, 
128 

Chew’s House, defence of, 113 

Chillisquaque Mille, 272 

Choiseul, 384, 399, 403 

Cholmondaly, Lord, 225 

Cuurca, 311, 316, 317 

Cincinnati Society entertains Washing- 
ton, 302 

City Tavern, members of the Federal 
Convention dine at, 308 
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City Troop of Philadelphia entertain 
Washington, 308 
Clay, Henry, 462 
= Party of 1832, formation of the, 
21 


aggets James, treasurer of Free So- 
ciety of Traders in Pa., 175 

Clayton, John M., 462 

Cleves, 434 

Clinton, Mr., 116 ; Sir Henry, extract from 
letters of, "33 4, ’335, 336, 337 

Clymer, George, 300, 301; entertains 
Washington, 304 

Coale, Philip, 291 

CoaLmAN, 207, 210 

Cockburn, Admiral, 294 

Cold Spring, near Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington at, 303, 304, 307 

Colden, Governor, 132, 133, 134 

Cole, Edwin, 294 

Coleman, Robert, sketch of, 71 

Coutett, 62 

Collinson, Peter, letter to, 362 

Colonial document of 1687, 241 

Comly, Franklin A., notice of death of, 


Connaught, New, Manor, Md., 67 

Connecticut claim to land in Pa., retards 
settlement, 360 

Constitution of the United States, sketches 
of the members of the Pa. Convention 
called to consider, by W. H. Egle, 
M.D., 69, 213, 249, 499 

Constitutional Convention, where the, 
met, by John Bach McMaster, 81 

Convention of Pa., 1787, Sketches of the 
members of, by W. H. Egle, M.D., 69, 
213, 249, 499 

Conyngham, Redmond, 500 

Cooke, Arthur, member of Prov. Council 
of Pa., 153, 154, 155, 159 

Coppock, 364 

Copson, John, 67, 193 

Corbin, Mr., 454; Francis, 296 

Cornplanter, an Indian chief, 468 

Cornwallis, surrender of, 333 

Costa, Diego Numez da, 441 

Coudey, Mons. Du, 204 

Coudray, du, a French officer, 374, 375, 
381, 382, 384 

Coutxas, 50 

Coultas, Elizabeth, 57; Col. James, by 
Robert a Robins, M.D., 50 

Coultas Lane, 5 

Court dinner- tel, 1752, 123 

Cox, John, letter of, to Wm. Richards, 501 

Craie, 256 

Creighton, Capt., 102 

CRESSWELL, 270 

Croese, G., quoted, 428 

Crosser, 364 

Cruise, Corporal Walter, 343 

Cumberland, Trial of Duke of, 350 

Curtis, 207 

Curtis, Thomas, 45 
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Dallas, A. J., 89, 117; George M., letters 
of, 454 

Dana, Francis, 318 

Davis, 217 

Davis, Andrew McFarland, query by, 
244; Capt., 105 

Dawes, Elizabeth, 254 

Day, Henry, 115 

Deane, Silas, 9, 10, 19, 20, 21, 22, 199, 
370-386 

D’Arand, Baun, a Prussian officer at Fort 
Mifflin, 8 

Debass, Messrs., 203 

Debate on the King’s speech, 1770, 224 

D’Estaing, Elliot’s admiration of, 138 

Deichmann, Henry John, 428 

De Kalb, Baron, 204 

Delage, Peter, ob. 1766, 119 

Delaney, Col. Sharp, letter of Gen. Wayne 
to, 115 

Delavall, Jno., member of Prov. Council 
of Pa., 151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 159 

Delaware River frozen in 1768, 277 

Denby, Lord, 226 

Dennis, John, 48 

Denny, Ensign Ebenezer, 182, 188; Gov. 
William, date of the death of, 366 

D’Plessy, » 241, 242 

Deshler, Adam, 72; David, sketch of, 72 

“ Deutsch-Amerikanisches Magazin,” by 
H. A. Rattermann, notice of, 118 

Devereux, Eugene, Andrew Elliot, by, 
129; contribution of, 333 

Dickinson, Daniel S., speech in Senate in 
reply to Webster, 458, 459, 460; Jno., 
240; Gen. Philemon, entertains Wash- 
ington, 305; Samuel, obituary notice 
of, 238 

Dieskau, Baron, 368 

Diesy, Admiral Robert, 131 

Dill, Lieut. John, 342 

Doudle, or Doudel, Capt. Michael, 69, 
342, 343 

Doughty, John, 183, 184 

Dove.as, 214 

Douglas’s Cause heard in House of Peers, 
99 





Douglas, Mrs., dances with William IV., 
143 


Dowdeswell, Mr., 483 

Downing, Richard, sketch of, 73 

Downingtown, once Milltown, 73 

Doyle, Mr., 278 

Dreer, Ferdinand J., contribution by, 
199, 454 

Duane, Wm. J., letter to, from James 
Gibson, 361 

Dubarry, Madam, 17 

Dubourg, Dr., 9, 10, 13 

Duché, Jacob, elected colonel, 52 

Dun (Penn), Governor, 153, 154; cor- 
rection regarding, 505 

Dunbar, Col., 93, 95 

Dundas, Sir Lawrence, 105 

Dunmore, Lord, 224 
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Duzenburie, John, petition in favor of 
363 


East, Thomas, 155, 156 

Eaton, 58, 59, 60 

Epen, William, 137, 163 

ag James, sketch of, 73 

Ener, 61, 62, 73 

Edwards, Alexander, 74; Enoch, sketch 


of, 74 

Egle, W. H., M.D., contribution of, 69, 
213, 249, 499; sketch of Michael Hil- 
legas, 406 

Eeypra, 72 

Elder, Rev. John, 257 

Eldrington, Mary, ob. 1764, 119 

Elfreth, Jeremy, 155, 156 

Ellery, Miss Henrietta C., contribution 
of, 476; diary of, from October 20 to 
November 15, 1777, 318; diary of, from 
York, Pa., to Dighton, 476; letters of 
Wm. Redwood to, 239 

Elliot, Agnes Murray, daughter of An- 
drew, 131, 132, 146; Andrew, by Eu- 
gene Devereux, 129, 137, 138; Gov. 
Andrew, extract from letters of, 334, 
336, 337 ; Eleanor, daughter of Andrew 
(Mrs. Jauncey), 131, 148; Elizabeth, 
daughter of Andrew, 131, 138; Eliza- 
beth, wife of Andrew, 131, 132, 135; 
Ist Sir Gilbert, 129; 2d Sir Gilbert, 
129; 3d Sir Gilbert, 134, 135, 137; 4th 
Sir Gilbert, 138; Gilbert, son of An- 
drew, 137; Hon. Hugh, 132, 137, 149; 
Com. John, 137, 138, 149; John, son of 
Andrew, 138; Rebecca, daughter of 
Andrew, 139; William, son of An- 
drew, 137, 138 

Elliott, Benjamin, sketch of, 75; Martha, 
75; Robert, 75 

England, John, 63, 68, 190, 191, 193 

Eneuisa, 315 

Eon, Le oe d’, 400, 401, 402; 
mentioned, 18, 1 

Epitaphsin St. Michael's Church, Charles- 
ton, 8. C., 118 

Erie Triangle and N. Western Pa. Land 
Titles, account of, 358 

Ettwein, Bishop John, 442 

“ Eugenius,” Jn regarding, 244 

Evans, Mr., of Haddonfield, 489 

Eve, Capt. Oswald, 52, 53 

Ewen, 56 

Exfurt, Lizzie, a servant-girl and prophet- 
ess, excommunicated, 438, 439 


Faber, Mrs. M. A., William Penn at Read- 
ing, by, 37 

Fabricius, John Jacob, 428 

Fairfax, Mrs., 132 

Fairman, Thomas, 429 

Fares, 498 

Falkner, ——, excommunication of, 438 ; 
Daniel, of Saxony, 428, 429, 430 

Federal Convention, meeting of, 297 





Ferguson, Capt. Wm., 182, 187 

Fermoy, Gen., 324 i 

Fernow, B., a leaf from the Green Moun- 
tains, by, 160; contribution from, 368 

Fisert, 222 

Findlay, Col. John, 75 

Frinpxey, 76 

Findley, William, sketch of, 75 

Finney, David, 249; Walter, 181, 182, 
186 


Foxes, 208, 209 

Fo.iswE 1, 208 

Forbes, Gen. John, notice of, 120 

Fort Cumberland, 93, 95, 96; Du Quesne, 
93, 94; Harmar, 183; Laurens, 183; 
McHenry, 190; Mifiin, siege of, 82 

Fouike, 207; Mary, 221 

Foulke, Thomas, 207 

Fou.ks, 207 

Fourth of July, celebration of, at Phila- 
delphia, 1778, 477 

Fow er, 209, 210 

Fox, George, quoted, 38, 39, 42; visits 
Reading, 38; Henry, letter to Peter 
Collinson regarding Braddock’s cam- 
paign, 36 

France, relations with the United States 
in 1778, 

Francis, Sir Philip, letters to, from Alex- 
ander Mackraby, 276, 491; Tench, 286, 
299; Col., and Capt. Turbitt, 280, 282, 
285, 286 

Franklin, Benjamin, 9, 21, 31, 68, 81, 
100, 224, 346, 349, 357, 376, 378, 380, 
382, 383; did he write under the name 
of Eugenius? 244; portraits of, 173, 
365, 504, 505; visited by Washington, 
307; entertains Washington, 307; 
Washington calls on, 297; Mrs. Mary, 
ob. 1766, 119; Peter, ob. 1766, 119; Gov. 
William, 277, 349 

Frazer, Rev. Wm., 126 

Free Society of Traders in Penna., 175 

French officers who embarked with De 
Kalb, 376 

Friends, differences among, at Reading, 
England, 39; in Lancashire and Chesh- 
ire, 1670, 364 

Fries insurrection, 251 


Gage, Thomas, 94, 280, 283 

Gaines, Gen., 117 

Gale, Samuel, 348, 349 

Gallatin, Albert, 26, 33 

Galloway, Joseph, 366. 

GARDINER, 312, 313. 

Gardogne, Mr., Spanish Minister, visits 
Washington, 307 

Garrett, Thomas, 293, 295 

GASKILL, 207, 211, 212 

Gaskill, Mrs. Mary C., 207 

Gee, Joshua, 63, 194; Osgood, 63, 130, 
195; Samuel, 63 

Gegelemukpechunk Creek, 470. 

“ Geofarison,” 293 
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Geoffarrison, Md., 67 

Gerard, Lt.-Col. Gilbert, 246. 

Germain, Lord George, extract from a 
letter of, to Sir Henry Clinton, 165 

Germania Iron-Works in Virginia, 65 

Germantown, account of the battle of, 
330; battle of, from a British account, 
contributed by Wm. J. Potts, 112 

Gerry, Elbridge, 308; letter of, 362 

Gibbons, William, sketch of, 77 

Gibson, James, letter of, regarding Erie 
Triangle and title of N. W. Penna, 
lands, 358 

Giles, John, 191 

Gist, plantation of, 95 

Gladman, Thomas, 248 

Guaseo, 221 

“ Gleneva,” country residence of Andrew 
Elliot, 132 

Gnadenhiitten, Moravian colonies formed 
at, 470; massacre at, 469, 470 

Goezman, Judge, 16, 17 

Gordon, Mrs., obituary notice of, 237 

Gorsuch, Charles, 191; John, 190 

Gorsuch’s Point, 190 

Gosling, Sir Francis, 98 

Gower, Lord, 108, 109 

Graff, Andrew, 78 ; Sebastian, sketch of, 77 

Grafton, Duke of, 107, 110, 226, 228, 
231, 490; Lord, 108, 109, 110 

Granby, Marquis ‘of, 228, 353, 482 

Grand, M., banker of the American gov- 
ernment. in Paris, 30 

Gray, 272; George, 50, 56, 57; Mary, 

56 


Gray, George, sketch of, 78; Isaac, 79; 
Samuel, member of Prov. Council of 
Pa., 151, 154 

Gray’s Ferry, creas at, 304, 307 

Gray’s Lane, 5 

Greene, Gen., 378; letter of, 426 

” Greenwells,” Andrew Elliot’s seat in 
Scotland, 149 

Grenville, Mr., 31; George, 101, 104, 
105, 281, 354; death of, 483 

Greville, Lord, 482 

Grier, David, sketch of, 79; William, 79 

Groff, 261 

Grover, Ric., 42 

Groves, Thomas, 155, 156 

Growdon, Joseph, member of Prov. Coun- 
cil of Pa., 151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 159 

Grub, Peter, 193 

Gunboats, building of, in 1804, 90 

Guss, A. L., contribution of, 242 

Gwynn’s Falls iron-works, 66 


Hains, Capt., 113 

Haldimand, Gen., 165, 168 

Hall, David, correspondence between 
Wm. Strahan and, 98, 223, 346, 482; 
Family of Bristol, Pa., Mrs., 484, 490 ; 
Records of, 309 

Hatt, Dr. James, 216; John, 313 

Hallwell, see Hallywell 
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Hallywell, Richard, member of Prov. 
Council of Pa., 151, 152, 153, 154 

Hamilton, Alexander, 298; Andrew, 493 ; 
Gov. James, 276, 278; William, 298, 
300; entertains Washington, 306 

Hamiton, James, 237 

Hancock, Hon. J., letter from Silas 
Deane, 205, 206; John, escort of, 323 

Hand, Gen. Edward, letter from, quoted, 
344 


4 
Hannum, Caleb, 214; James, 214; John, 
213; Richard M., 214; Washington 


Lee, 214 

™ Harbour,” Md., 293 

Hare, Charles, 117; Robert, 467 

Harmar, Josiah, com. of Pa. troops, 181, 
182, 184, 185 

Harris, John, sketch of, 214 

Harrison, 140; George, 89, 91; Henry, 
obituary notice of, 366 

Hart, 60, 61 

Hartford Convention, 117 

Hartleton laid out in 1799, 216 

Hartley, Charles William, 216; Eleanor, 


Harter, George, 214; Thomas, sketch 
of, 214 

Hartman, John, 327 

Haydock, Henry, 125; John, 247 ; Roger, 
246; Robert, 246 

Hays, J ohn, public-house of, 128 

Hazlehurst, Caroline, Elizabeth, and 
John, epitaphs of, 119 

Heathcote, George, petition of, 155 

Hebron, 467 

Heckewelder’s Journey to the Wabash in 
1792, 466 

HEEBNER, 260 

“ Hell’s Kitchen,” 123 

Henderson, Alexander, 414, 415, 416, 
417, 420, 422, 423 

Henry, 70 

Henry, Patrick, 297; William, letters to, 
502 


Herbert, J. V. W., 367; Obediah, 367 

Hermits of the Wissahickon, their voyage 
to America, by Prof. Oswald Seiden- 
sticker, 427 

Hickman, 70 

Hiester, Joseph, sketch of, 216; John, 
216; John S., 217; Catharine, 217; 
Rebecca, 217 

Hitt, Alexander Sears, 245; family of, 
Massachusetts records of, 497 

Hill, Lord, 117 

Hiuieeas, 406, 408 

Hillegas, Mrs. Henrietta, 408; Michael, 
sketch of, by Wm. Henry Egle, M.D., 

06 


Hillsborough, Lord, 110, 133; “ Lady 

Gage,” arrival at 'N. York of the, 134 
Historical Record of the Wyoming Val- 
ley, etc., notice of, 505; Society of 
Penna., finances of the, 512; meetings 
of the, 508; officers of the, 510 
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Hodgdon, Samuel, 475 

Hoge, Isabel, 217; John, 217 ; Jonathan, 
sketch of, 217 

Howsrook, 497, 498 

Holker, Lawrence, 365 

Holland Population Company, 359 

Howe, 61, 62 

Hotrzincer, 216 

Hotwe .t, 61 

Hooper, Robert L., 501 

Hoops, Robert, 501 

Hopkins, Stephen, arrives in Phila., 1774, 
240 


Hopkinson, Francis, entertains Washing- 
ton, 302 

Horbius, J. H., 427 

Horn, . 103 

Horner, John, 245; Mary, 245 

HorsFIELD, Daniel, "218; Elizabeth, 218 ; 
Maria, 218; Sarah, 218 ; Timothy, 218 

Horsfield, Joseph, sketch of, 217 

Horsman, 209 

Hortalez, Roderigue & Co., 4, 12, 20, 22 

Hoven, 316 

House, Mary, Washington stops at the 
house of, in Phila., 296 

Houston, William C., 299 

Howarp, Col. John E., married to Miss 
Chew, 298 

Hubley, John, sketch of, 218; Michael, 





Pl 315 

Hugg, John, obituary notice of, 365 

Hughes, Col. Samuel, 294, 295 

Hume, David, 100 

Honn, 218 

Hunn, John, sketch of, 218; Nathaniel, 
218 

Hunter, Col. Samuel, 272 

Hunterdon County, N. J., petition of in- 
habitants of, 363 

Hutchinson, Dr. James, entertains Wash- 
ington, 307 


Iszetson, 57; Martha, 50; Robert, 50; 
William, 79 

Independence, Declaration of, received 
by Silas Deane, 199 

Indians, Foreigners not to trade with, 
152, 153; troubles in Penna. in 1791-4; 
358, 359 

Ingersoll, Charles J., 458, 460; Jared, 
entertains Washington in 1787, 297 

Iron-Works, first,in Maryland, 63, 190, 
228; discovered in Maryland, 64; in 
Virginia, 65 

Isaac, Jacob, a Mennonite, 440 

Izard, Mrs., 91 


Jackson, Andrew, estimate of, by George 
M. Dallas, 457, 458; Maj. William, ap- 
pointed Secretary of Federal Conven- 
tion, 298 

Jacobs, Albertus, member of Prov. Coun- 
cil of Pa., 151, 153, 154 





JACQUET, 219 

James, Abel, 149; Dr. Thomas C., 254 

James, Thomas, 57 

JAUNCEY, James, Jr., 131; death of, 137 ; 
Mrs., 148 

Jeffers, Lieut. John, 468 

Jenifer, Daniel, of St. Thomas, 300, 415, 
422, 423 

Jenkins, William, member of Prov. Coun- 
cil of Pa., 151, 153, 154, 155, 159 

Jennings, Samuell, 152 

JOHNSON, 221 

Johnson, Thomas, 411, 412, 415; Sir Wil- 
liam, 284 

Johnston, Samuel, 215; William, letter 
concerning Braddock’s Campaign, 93 

Jones, 58, 59, 60 

Jones, Rev. Mr. ., obituary notice of, 238 ; 
Gen. Daniel, 137; Guyer T., notice of 
death of, 504; Hugh, quoted regarding 
iron in Va., 65; John, 41, 42; Dr. 
John, health officer of Phila., 298; 
John Paul, letter of, 338; Judge Thos., 
145 

Jordan, John W., contribution by, 442 

Juhan, Mr., gives concerts in Phila., 299 


Kalb, Baron de, 370-386 

Kapp, Frederick, 370, 385 

Kasakung, 56 

Kearny, Rebecca, 131 

Keith, Charles P., 507; George, 428; 
news of, 439, 440 

Kelpius, John, the Hermit of the Wissa- 
hickon, 427, 428, 429, 431, 432, 433, 
434, 435, 437, 438, 439° 

Kempe, Mr., 134 

Kerr, 261 

Key, William, 163 

Kidd, John, 122 

Kieffer, H, M., 123 

Kincaid, Mr., 223 

King’s birthday celebrated in Phila., 1770, 
493 


ee furnace, 195, 196, 289, 291, 


all 214 

KINNERSLEY, 62 

Kyrpers, 274 

Knox, Gen., 144, 375; note from, to An- 
drew Elliot, 147; H., letter from, to J. 
Heckewelder, 467 

Konberg, 434 

Késter, Henry Bernhard, of Blumenberg, 
427, 428, 429, 430, 431, 438, 439, 440 

Kramer, Johann Matthias, biographical 
letter from, 367, 368 

Kress, 260 

Kucuer, 257 

Kuut, Henry. 

Kummer, John _ 218 


Lafayette, Marquis de, 36; at Barren 
Hill, 115, 385, 386 
LAMBAERT, 274 
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Lamboll, William, Jr., testimony regard- 
ing William Penn., 47 

Lancashire Furnace, 196, 289, 291, 292 

Lancaster, 96 

Lancaster County Historical Society, 
formation of, 118 

Langley, Miss E., 37 

“ Last Purchase,” 124 

Latimer, George, sketch of, 219 

Lauterbach, Tob. Ad., 432, 433, 434 

Lawrence, John, 123; Mr. and Mrs. 
John, 299; William, 43, 45 

Lea, Isaac, death of, 128; Family, 364; 
J. Henry, query from, 507 

Leacock, Mr. Joseph, 487, 488, 489, 490 

Leade, Jane, 428 

Leaf from the Green Mountains, by B. 
Fernow, 160 

Leas, Judge, Wm. B., 241 

Leg, 211 

Lee, Arthur, 3, 4, 11, 19, 21, 376; Richard 
Henry, 19; letter from, to Wm. Henry, 
502 

Levan’s Tavern, 326 

Levis, Sam., member of Prov. Council 
of Pa., 151, 153, 154, 155, 159; Dr. 
William, query regarding, 244 

LewIs, 254 

Library Company of Philadelphia, books 
for, 488 

Lincoun, 267 

Lrncotn, Abraham, sketch of, 220; Anne, 
221; James, 221; John, 221; Martha, 
221; Mary, 220, 221; Mordecai, 220; 
Phoebe, 221; Thomas, 221 

Linn, 273 

Little Meadows, 93, 95 

Livingston, Mrs., entertains Washington, 
303; Mrs. Henry B., 301 

Lloyd, Thomas, 124, 151, 152, 153, 155, 
159, 241 

Locomotive “ Old Ironsides,” 80 

Logan, Dr. George, entertains Washing- 
ton, 303; James, 48 

Loménie, M. Louis de, author of life of 
Beaumarchais, quoted, 6, 27, 31, 32, 33 

London Street Meeting-House, 41, 43 

Long, W. S., query regarding the Pala- 
tines of Block Island, 507 

Long Island, Battle of, 344 

Lorenz, George G., 430; Henry, 430, 


431 

“ Lotting Purchase,” 124 

Lotz, see Lutz 

Loughborough, Lord, 163 

Lovejoy’s Library, 37, 41 

Lowdon, Capt. John, 272 

Lowe, Eleanor, 246 

Lower Dublin or Pennypack Baptist 
Church, records of, 58 

Lowrey, Col. Alexander, 78 

Loziére, M. de la, 400, 401, 402 

Ludwig, John, sketch of, 221 

Liitke, Daniel, 430 

Lutterel, Col., 103, 227; see Sutterel 








Lutz or Lotz, Nicholas, sketch of, 222 
Lyttleton, Lord, 227 


McArthur, Mr., 360 

McCatt, 131, 258 

McCall, Mr., mentioned, 130 

McClane, Loughlane, fined for kissing 
Ostome’s wife, 55 

McCuure, 506 

McClurg, Dr. James, 297 

McCullough Iron Company, 66, 294 

McCurdy, Capt. Wm., 182, 187 

MacDougall, Capt. Alexander, 493 

McKean, Miss Sally, 92; Thos., 90; en- 
tertains Washington, 306; sketch of, 
249; William, 249 

McMahon, Major William, 470 

MeMaster, John Bach, contribution of, 
81; notice of publication of, book by, 
235 

Macaulay, Mrs. Catharine, 103 

Mackraby, Alexander, letters of, to Sir 
Philip Francis and others, 276, 491 

Macky, Patrick, 102; Robert, 102 

“* MacPherson Blues,” 251 

MacPherson, John, 250, 251; William, 
sketch of, 250; W., letter from, to Wm. 
Henry, 503 

Madisen, James, 298, 425; James, Jr., 
414, 415 

Mangum, William P., 458, 459, 460 

Mansfield, Lord, 108, 109, 227, 228 

“Mansfield Woodhouse,” query regard- 
ing origin of the name, 507 

Marchmont, Lord, 226, 232 

Marietta, Ohio, 472 

Maris, Mathias, notice of death of, 504 

Markham, William, Dep.- Gov. of Penna., 
151, 152, 153 

Marshel, James, sketch of, 252 

Marten, Rev. Henry, query regarding, 
245 


Martie Forge, 78 

Martin, Dubois, 376, 377, 378, 382; 
George, member of Prov. Council of 
Pa., 151, 152, 153, 154; James, sketch 
of, 252; Nathaniel, 289, 291 

Maryland and Virginia, rights of, on the 
Potomac, etc., 410 

Maryland, first iron-works in, 63, 190, 228 

Mason, 58, 59 

Mason, George, 297, 308, 412, 413, 414, 
415, 418, 420, 422; Hon. Jonathan, ex- 
tracts from diary of, 89; Thomson, 412, 


Masonic ceremonies at funeral of Gen. 
Tupper, 473, 474, 475 

Masters, William, obituary notice of, 238 

Matson, Lieut. James, 342 

Matthews, George, 291 

Maturin, Capt., 279, 282, 283 

Mauroy, du, made major-general, 376 

Meerkamp, 434 

Meginness, John F., notice of The His- 
torical Magazine edited by, 242 
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Mercur, Hon. Ulysses, notice of death of, 
241 


MeErepIT#, 73 

Meredith, Mr., entertains Washington, 
302, 303, 304, 305, 307; Mrs., 299, 301; 
Sir William, 482 

Meurer, John Philip, 248 

Mickley, Jacob, 73 

Middle Ferry, at Philadelphia, 50 

Mifflin, Gen. Thomas, entertains Wash- 
ington, 298, 300 

Mifflin, see Fort Mifflin, 82 

Mies, 59 

MILER, 221 

Miller, Henry, 124; Gen. Henry, memoir 
of, 341 

Mites, 59 

Milligan, Robert, entertains Washington, 
304 


Milltown, now Downingtown, 73 

“ Mim” or “ Mimbo,” meaning of, 248 

“ Minto,” country seat of Andrew Elliot, 
135 


Minto, Lord, 130 

Minutes of the Prov. Council of Pa., 
1692, 151 

Migs, 208 

Mitchell, E. Co: oppée, death of, 128 

Moale, John, Moale’s Point, Md., 64 

Monmouth, battle of, colors captured at, 
272 

Monsey, an Indian chief, 468 

Montgomery, Henry, and brothers, query 
regarding, 507; John, obituary uotice 
of, 365; John T., contribution of, 80; 
T. H., contribution of, 503 

Moorz, 262 

“ Moore Hall,” 116; visited by Washing- 
ton in 1787, 305 

Moore, Sir Henry, Governor of New 
York, 276, 280, 282; John, obituary 
notice of, 236; Lady, wife of Gov. 
Moore, of New York, 280; Lambert, 
133; Thomas Lloyd, 301 

Moravians, conduct of, during the Revo- 
lution, 325, 326 

Morean, 59, 60, 256; Evan, 244 

Morgan, Charles, 367; Dr. John, query 
regarding the mother of, 244, 262 

Morris, Anthony, 253; Gouverneur, 24, 
144; visits Valley Forge with Wash- 
ington in 1787, 305; James, sketch of, 
253; Joseph, 253; Mr. Robert, 297, 
298; Robert entertains Washington, 
297, 302, 303, 304, — — 307, 308; 
mentioned, 298, 300, 

Morton, Andrew, "123, 126 

Mount Vernon Convention, The, by Miss 
Kate Mason Rowland, 410 

MuuHLenBer@, 217 

Muhlenberg, Frederick Augustus, sketch 
of, 254; Peter, 254 

Murray, 274 

Murray, Rev. John, 126 

Musgrave, Col. Thomas, 112, 113, 114 





Nail, Henry, 294 
Napoleon, Louis, opinions of George M. 
allas regarding, 463 

Neave, Mr., 276, 278 

NEIL, 213 

Neuville, M. Hyde de, 27 

Neville, John, sketch of, 255 

New Hampshire Grants, controversy re- 
garding, 160, 161, 162 

New Jersey Genealogies, information 
wanted concerning, 505 

Newbold, John S., notice of death of, 241 

Nicxots, William, 408 

Nicholson, John P., contribution of, 181 ; 
Richard L., notice of death of, 241 

Noailles, 376 

Non-importation, violations of, 351 

Norreys, Dr., 24 

Norris, Charles, obituary notice of, 366; 
Joseph, son of Isaac, obituary notice 
of, 236 

North American Land Company, 359 

North Eust Forge, Cecil Co., Md., 196 

North East Manor, 67 

North East, Md., 66, 67, 293 

North, Lord, 99, 107, 231, 483, 487 

Northington, Lord, 350, 351 

Northumberland, Duke of, 228 


Obituary notices, Penna. Gazette, 119, 
236 


O’Connell, Mrs., reads in Phila., 297 

Ogden, Col. Samuel, entertains Washing- 
ton, 305 

Ohio Arch. and Hist. Quar., notice of, 504 

Ohio country, condition of, 1768, 277 

Oxp, 72 

“Old Ironsides,” drawing of, 80 

OtpHam, 256 

Onion, ——, 197 ; Stephen, 63, 66, 67, 68 

Onondaga Grammar, Essay of an, by 
Rev. David Zeisberger, 44 

“Onslow,” signature under which Mr. 
oe wrote, 461 
Opplinger, Nicholas, public-house of, 128 

ney, Md., 

oe Capt., "03, ‘7 

Ormston, Rev. —, of Md., death of, 
365 


Orth, Adam, sketch of, 256 

Owen, Griffith, member of Prov. Council 
of Pa., 151, 153, 154, 155; obituary 
notice of, 236 


Palatines of Block Island, information 
wanted concerning, 243; reply to query 
regarding, 248; mentioned, 5 

Pancost, 208 

Pang, 59 

“ Paneles,” meaning of word, 248 

PaRKE, 214 

Paschall or Pascal, query regarding, 507 

Patterson, Joseph, notice of death of, 504 

Pattison, Maj.-Gen. James, 140 

Pawtucket Falls, 160 
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Peale, Charles Wilson, paints portrait of 
Washington, 302, 30 oS 

Pedan, Benjamin J ohn, 257 ; sketch of, 257 

PeissEL, 73 

Pemberton, Mr., 125 

Pembertons, 247 

Penn, Hannah, 48; John, entertains 
Washington, 297, 300, 304, 306; men- 
tioned, 298; John (the younger), en- 
tertains Washington, 304; William, at 
Reading, by Mrs. M. A. Faber, 37; 
mentioned, 43, 45; correction regard- 
ing, 505; mentioned, 43, 45; plans of, 
for a union of the Colonies, 8th Febru- 
ary, 1696-97, 495; William Lamboll’s 
testimony regarding, 47 

Pennsylvania and the Federal Constitu- 
tion, notice of work on, about to be 
published, 235; Land Co., 1760, 364; 
troops, return of the, 181 

Pennypack Baptist Church, records of, 58 

Percy, Eleanor, 124 

Percy, Eleanor, 245 

Perks, Edmund, 190 

Peters’ Island, 51 

Peters, Richard, 89, 116, 298; entertains 
Washington, 306 

Peterson, Charles J., notice of death of, 
24 


1 

Philadelphia in 1755, 96; in 1774, 240; 
Society before the Revolution, 276, 491 ; 
in 1804, 89 

Phillips, Francis (Iron-master), 289, 291 ; 
Henry M., letters to, from George M. 
Dallas, 454 

Pichon, M., 25 

Pickering, Timothy, sketch of, 258 

Pickle, Baltis, 364; Boltis, 364 

Pierce, Maj., 299; Hon. Wm. §., notice 
of death of, 241 

Pinckney, Charles, 297, 298 

Pine, Robert, artist, paints portrait of 
Washington, 302; mentioned, 307 

Platt, Richard, of the Ohio Company, 
failure of, 472 

PLuMsTED, 131 

Plumsted, Clement, 148 

Pocahontas and her descendants, notice 
of, 505 

Polk, James K., 462 

— Oliver, entertains Washington, 

6 


Pomfret, Lord, 227 

Population Company, Holland, 359 

Porter, 266 

Porter, William, 95 

Potomac River, jurisdiction and naviga- 
tion of, 413; rights of Maryland and 
Virginia on, 418 

Potter, Gen. James, 273 

Ports, Catharine, 244 

Potts, David, obituary notice of, 236; 
Richard, 294; William John, contri- 
bution of, 112, 119, 124, 362, 364, 365; 
queries by, 244, 245 





Powell, Joseph, sketch of, 259; Samuel, 
298, 300, 301, 306; entertains Wash- 
ington, 302, 304, 306, 307; William, 
155 


Prager, Mr., 301 

Price, Benjamin, ob. 1766, 119 

“Principio Company, The,” sketch of, 
by H. Whitely, 63, 190, 288 

Pringle, Sir John, 100 

Printing in Pennsylvania, order of Coun- 
cil regarding, 156, 157, 158 

Provincial Council of Pa., 1692, Minutes 
of, 151 

Putnam, Gen. Rufus, 323, 466, 467, 468 

Pyrlaeus, Jobn C., 442 


QuicKsALL, 208; Soloman, 208 


Race, H., contribution of, 364; Henry, 
contribution of, 128 

Races in Philadelphia, 1767, 276 

RapcuiFFe, 309, 315 

Randall, J osiah, 462 

Randolph, Edmund, mentioned, 297, 302, 
308, 413, 414, 423, 424, 425; Dr. N.A., 
notice of death of, 504 

Rankin, ——, 502 

RawruHorPeE, 315 

Reading, William Penn at, 37 

Records of the Lower Dublin or Penny- 
pack Baptist Church, 58 

Redman, Dr. John, 262, 303 

Redwood, Abraham, 239; Wm., letters of, 
to Wm. Ellery, 239 

Reed, Mrs. Esther, 408; Joseph, letter 
from, to Wm. Henry, 503 

Regs, 73 

Reiger, Dr. ——, kills Col. Stephen 
Chambers in a duel, 70 

Reinagle, Mr., concert of, in Phila., 301 

Religious disputes and politics in New 
York in 1768, 284 

Reynolds, Benjamin, 260; John, sketch 
of, 259 

Rhoads, Samuel, date of death of, 124 

Rhyddarch, Philip, obituary notice of, 
236 


Rice, Mr., 482 

Richards, John, sketch of, 260; John 
Frederick, 260; Mark H., 261; Wm., 
letter of John Cox es 501 

Richelieu, Duc de, 26, 3 

Richmond, Duke of, $08, 234, 483 

Ridgway, Thomas, death of, 128 

Ritchie or Rickey, Mary, query regard- 
ing, 245 

Rittenhouse, David, = 302; letter 
from, to Wm. Henry, 50 

Roads, proposition to improve those near 
Philadelphia by James Coultas, 53, 54 

Roserts, 313 

Roberts, Hugh, member of Prov. Council 
of Pa., 151, 153, 154, 155, 159; Jona- 
than, sketch of, 261; John, 261 

Robertson, Gen., 136, 140, 141, 142 
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Robins, Robert Patterson, Col. James 
Coultas, by, 50; notice of paper by, 
243 


Rosrnson, 498, 499 

Robinson, Charles Austin, contribution 
of, 497; Patrick, 153 

Rochfoucault, Duke of, 100 

RockHILL, 208 

Rockingham, Lord, 108; Marquis of, 483 

Ropeers, 250, 251 

Ropyey, 219 

Rogers, Mr., 204 

Rose, Ursula, daughter of John, married 
to Henry Miller, 341 

Rosehill, Lord, 279 

Ross, John, 298, 301 

Rowland, Miss Kate Mason, The Mount 
Vernon Convention, by, 410 

Rudder, Nicholas de, 435 

Rush, Dr. Benjamin, entertains Washing- 
ton, 302, 304; sketch of, 262 

Russell, 194; Thomas, 63, 66, 68, 197, 
288, 289, 291, 292, 293, 295; letter to, 
290; William, 63, 197, 198, 289 

Ruston, John, 68 

Rutledge, John, 297, 298 


Saint Thomas’s Church, Hunterdon Co., 
N. J., 127 

Salem, Moravian colonies formed at, 470 

Salways, Wm., 159 

Sanperson, 269, 270 

Sandwich, Lord, 228, 232, 237 

SaTTERTHWAITE, 364 

Sawbridge, » 103 

Schiffer, Peter, of Finland, 428, 430 

Schmaltz, Mr., 433 

Schinbrunn, Moravian colonies formed 
at, 470 

Schuchart, Anna Maria, excommunicated, 
438 

Schweinitz, Rt. Rev. Edmund de, 442 

T, 273 
Scott, Colonel, 286; Thomas, sketch of, 





63 

Seaton, John, 130 

Seidensticker, Prof. Oswald, The Hermits 
of the Wissahickon: their Voyage to 
America, by, 427 

Selig, John, of Lemgo, 428, 430 

SERGEANT, 499 

Seven Years’ War, The, origin of, 395 

Sewall, Mrs. Frances, 293 

SHARPLES, 364 

Shelbourne, Lord, 226, 234 

Sheridine, Maj. Thomas, 195 

Sherman, Roger, 206 

SHEWARD, 77 

SHEWELL, 62 

Shippen, Chief — 500; Sarah, 500; 
Dr. William, 30 

SrppoTrHaM, Elisabeth, 499 

Sieman, Paul, 92 

SILLsBEE, 219 

Sinnicson, Mr., 501 





Sxirm, 207, 208, 209, 210, 211, 212 

Slagle, Henry, sketch of, 264 

Smilie, John, sketch of, 264; Thomas, 
264 

Smith and Gilmour, of Baltimore, 295 

Samira, Charles, 500 

Smith, Chief Justice, 140; Isaac, 294; 
James, obituary notice of, 256; John, 
502; Judge, 230, 500; Gen. Samuel, 
195; Rev. Wm., 5 

Snake, Captain, an Indian, 468 

Society of Traders in Pa., 175 

Somerville, Rev. Dr., 149 

Soundy, William, 44 

Spain, 312 

Spayp, 217 

Spear, Ensign Edward, 182, 189 

Spencer, Charles, notice of death of, 504; 
James §., notice of the death of, 365 

Spener, Jacob, 427 

Spotswood, Governor Alexander, 64, 65 

Springsbury, Phila., Washington at, 302 

Stamp Act, 132, 133 

Starin, John, 502 

SterrRett, 506 

Stevens, Hon. John, 126, 501 

Stewarp, 208 

—, Thomas, contribution of, 126, 
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Stewart, Charles, Surveyor-General of 
Customs, 133 

Stewarts, Mr., 224 

Stiles, Dr. Ezra, 480; Joseph, 55 

Stillé, Charles J., Beaumarchais and “ The 
Lost Million,” by, 1; sketch of Comte 
de Broglie by, 369 

Stockton, 312 

Stone, Thomas, 415, 422, 423; Walter, 
423 


Stormont, Lord, 201, 381 

Story, Rev. Daniel, 471; Thomas, visits 
W. Penn at Reading, 46 

STouFFER, 313 

Stoughton, Dr. John, life of Wm. Penn 
by, quoted, 47 

Stout, 251 

— Abraham, sketch of, 266; Jacob, 


26 
Strahan, William, correspondence be- 
tween, and David Hall, 98, 223, 346, 
2 


48 

Strasburg, 467 

Stretch, Thomas, 55 

Strong, Rev. Nathan, 320 

Srrompr, 218 

Stuart, 129 

Sullivan, Gen., 375 

“Sullivan Road, ” The Old, notice of, 123 

Susquehanna, Indian name of, 126 

Susquehanna Manor, Md., 67 

Susquehanna River, manuscript regard- 
ing, 362 

Swanwick, John, entertains Washington, 
305 


Sweringen, Mr. Van, 469 
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Swift, John, 130 
Swinton, J. S., 242 
Syna, Daniel, 56; Philip, 56 


Talbot, Col. George, 67 

Talleyrand, 25 

Tariff Bill of 1846, votes of the Senate 
for and against the, 455 

Tay or, 59, 60, 71, 207, 208, 214 

Tea Duty, 352 

Tea, refusal of Parliament to repeal duty 
on, 231 

Temp te, 50 

Temple, Lord, 105, 108, 110, 226, 232, 
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Tuomas, 73, 261; William Harmar, 50 

Thomas, Micha, petition of, 155; Rev. T. 
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Thompson, Atche, 282, 283; Wm. Robert, 
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of the Erie Triangle, 358; James, 304 

THorn, 209 

Tilghman, William, letter of, to Jasper 
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Tilley, R. H., 243, 505 

Tillotson, Dr. Thomas, 320 

Todd, Robert, 266; William, sketch of, 
266 


Tompkins, Hamilton B., contribution of, 
330 


Towneleys, 247 

Townsend, 104; Richard, obituary notice 
of, 236 

Traders, Free Society of, in Pa., 175 
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America, by Robert Patterson Robins, 
notice of, 243 

Treaty of 1781 with France, 5 

Troth, Samuel, 124 

Trotter, Thomas, 130 

Trumbull family, query regarding, 507 

Truss, Ann, 39 

Tucker, St. George, 425 
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Turgot, the French Controller-General, 
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1787, 305 

Van Bibber, see Bibber; Van Bofing, see 
Bofing; Van Sweringer, see Sweringen 

Vance, James M., notice of the death 
of, 365 

Vaughan, John, 299 

Vergennes, Compte de, 373; M. de, 9, 10, 
11, 13, 19, 22, 24, 29, 30, 31, 35 

Vergier, Mons. du, 24 

Vermont, see Leaf from the Green Moun- 
tains, 160 

Verney, Paris du, a French army con- 
tractor, 14, 15, 16 

Vernon, 71 





Virginia and Maryland, rights of, on the 
Potomac, etc., 410 

VoorHeEEgs, 219 

“Vulcan’s Delight,” 293 


Wabash, Heckewelder’s journey to, in 
1792, 466 

Waddell, Joseph A., notice of book by, 
241 


WaGeENeER, 73 

Waldenfield, Samuel, 432 

WALLACE, 312 

Wallace, John B., 360 

Waln, Edward, notice of death of, 504 

Wa tter, 261 

Ward, Governor, arrived in Phila., 240 

Washington, ——, 292; Augustine, 63, 
192, 193, 194, 195; George, 63, 194; 
attends at Romish Church, Phila., 299 ; 
Diary of, written in 1787, while attend- 
ing the Federal Convention, 296 ; Diary 
of, correction of note to, regarding 
Catholic Church in Phila., 507; dines 
with Sons of St. Patrick, 301; in love 
with Elizabeth Plumsted, 132; letter 
from, to Andrew Elliot, 148; and Po- 
tomac Company, 411, 414; invites 
Maryland and Virginia Commissioners 
to Mt. Vernon, 416 ; Lawrence, 63, 194, 
195, 196 

Washington, Pa., in 1792, 469 

Watteville, Mons. de, 434 

Warts, 58 

Watts, Hon. Henry M., contribution of, 
341 

Wayne, Gen. Anthony, letter of, 115; 
Anthony, sketch of, 267; Isaac, 267; 
William, 269 

Weatherspoon, Dr. John, 501 

Webster, Daniel, 458, 459, 460 

Wedderburn, 234; Alexander, 105, 163 

Weiser, 254 

Welsh, Isaac, notice of death of, 504 

Weston, John, 293 

WeEstTPHAL, 312 

Weymouth, ~~ ae 101, 228, 233 

Wharton, Mr., 

Whetstone Thee “100, 191, 195, 292 

Whipple, William, letter of John Paul 
Jones to, 340 

Whiskey Insurrection, 251, 253, 256, 273 

Whitaker, George P., 66, 293, 295; James, 
293 ; Joseph, 293, 295 

2 Whitby Hall,” near ~~ 50, 56 

Whitchurche, Edwarde, 20 

Waite, 251, 314 

White, Jon., sheriff of Phila., 156; Rev. 
William, Bishop of Pa., Washington 
attends service of, 301 

White Marsh visited by Washington in 
1787, 306 

Whitefield, ——, preaching of, mentioned, 
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of, 269; Robert, sketch of, 270 
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Whitely, Henry, author of Principio 
Tron Company, 295; Wm. G., sketch 
of “The Principio Company,” by, 63, 
190, 228 

Warrney, Mrs. Emma St. Clair, 408 

Widderburn, Alexander, see Wedderburn. 

Wilkes, John, 98, 99, 100, 101, 103, 104, 
106, 110, 225, 233, 234, 354, 486 

Wilkins, ——, 490; Col., 279 

Wilkinson, wife of Gen. James, and 
family, 475 

Willes, Judge, 230 

William IV., mention of, in New York, 
143 

Williams, Isaac, 475 

Williamson, ——, 201 

Willing, Charles, notice of death of, 504; 
Richard, 91; Thomas, 89, 298 

Wilmot, Chief Justice, 226, 230; Lord, 
99 


Wilmot Proviso, 462 

Witson, 310 

Wilson, Abraham, S., 273 ; James, sketch 
of, 270; Philip Benner, 273; Richard, 
member of Prov. Council of Pa., 154; 
Samuel Hunter, 273; William, sketch 
of, 272 

Wissahickon, The Hermits of the, 427 

Wister, Chas. J., owner of manuscript 
of Kelpius, 429 

Wirtman, 217 
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Wolcott, Gen. Oliver, 320 

Wot ez, Jacob, 218 

Women’s Friends meetings, opposition in 
England in 1685 to, 39 

Wootzey, 207, 210, 211 

Woolpack, 110 

Wynkoop, Francis M., 274; Gerardus, 
273; Geo. C., 274; Henry, sketch of, 
273 

Wynne, Peter, 100, 102 

Wythe, George, 298 


Yardley, William, 274; Thomas, sketch 
of, 274 

Yeates, Jasper, letter from William Tilgh- 
man, to, 117; mentioned, 218; sketch 
of, 499; John, 499 

Yorke, Mr., sudden death of, 107, 226, 
230 

Yorktown, capture of, 333 

Yrujo, Marquis Casa, 92 


Zane, Ebenezer, 470 

Zeigler, Capt. David, 182, 186 

Zeisberger, Rev. David, Essay of an 
Onondaga Grammar, 442 

Zenger, John, Peter, trial of, repeated 
in 1770, 493 

Zimmermann, Rev. John, Jacob, 427; 
death of, 428 

Zinzendorf, Count, 126 














